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Coiled up in this institution, as in a spring, 
there is a vigor, whose uncoiling may wheel 
the spheres. 

—Horace Mann at Bridgewater, 1846. 

WE are met here to-day to commemorate 
not only the centennial of the founding of 
the State Teachers College at Westfield, 
but also the centennial of state-supported 
teacher education in America. It is fitting 
that we should do this, since these halls are 
the latest in a series of structures that be- 
van with a single room in the town hall in 

sarre one hundred years ago, and this fac- 
ulty and these students are the lineal de 
secendants of those who met there for the 
first time. It is particularly pertinent that 
we should do this, because they met at a 
time when there was no lack of those who 
were willing to teach and they met in spite 
of an opposition to teacher training that has 
never since been so great or so determined. 
In 1839 there were more people desirous of 
teaching positions in proportion to the num- 
ber of teaching vacancies than there are to- 
day. It is therefore to 1839 that we should 
turn to see what took place. 

From 1820 onward the country had been 
undergoing terrific internal stresses and 
strains. It had emerged from a war con- 
scious of its national unity and had devel- 
oped a national pride. Coupled with the 
invention of machines of various kinds and 


1 Delivered at the centennial of the State Teach- 
ers College at Westfield, Mass., May 26, 1939. 


the harnessing of new power, great invest- 
ments had been made, both publie and pri- 
vate. Canals and roads and later railways 
had been built to take care of rapidly ex- 


had 


only recently taken hold, and factories were 


panding manufactures. Machinery 
established so rapidly as to disorganize ex 
isting ways of living. 

In 1825 the number of factory workers in 
the United States was ten times that of 1820, 
and succeeding years were marked by huge 
additions. The cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts grew faster than buildings could be 
erected to the influx of 
Whole families transferred from country to 


house workers. 
city to labor in the mills, and all were ab- 
sorbed, the the 
Women and children entered industry and 
competed with men by offering longer hours 


from children to 


aged. 


of labor for less wages. 

The effects of these occurrences on the 
social structure were dreadful. People were 
as unprepared as the cities for the move 
from the country and could not cope with 
the changed conditions. Home and school 
and recreation and culture were all sub- 
merged in the maw of undigested urban life 
and uncontrolled industrial development. 
Children who in the country had many nat- 
ural opportunities, even though they labored 
on the farms, lost all advantage when con- 
fined in factories for twelve or more hours 
a day. 
people who lived in part on the products of 


Wages that looked large to farm 
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their land were pitifully inadequate when 
required to ceover all the costs of living. 
Misery was added to confusion when the 


increasing economic strains resulted in the 


nation as a whole in what we so well know 


} 


as hard times, depression ana unemploy- 


ment. Beginning slowly at first and fed by 
strikes and veneral dissatisfaction with long 
evreat de- 


hours of labor and low wages, the 


pression of 1837 swept from state to state. 


It left black misery in its wake, the effects 


of which lasted bevond 1850, and in com- 


parison with which our own times cast a 
ros) elOw 
Such were conditions when Horace Mann 


became the first secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. Almost all per- 
sons in economic or political authority, the 
legislators and the leaders in banking, busi- 
ness and industry, as well as the early 
unions of workers were naturally interested 
mainly in the immediate measures. that 
would ease the suffering and remedy the 
difficulties that pressed so heavily on all the 
people There were some, however, among 
whom the leader was the new secretary, who 
looked the They 


clearly saw that the solution of the problem 


further into future. 
lav in the future and rested in the lives of 
the children. They appreciated that these 
lives could be no richer, no fuller and no 
more worthy than the opportunities afforded 
them to become so, and the opportunities 
were almost absent. Thrown out of an em- 
ployment, which was bad, the children were 
which was worse. 


otherwise neglected, 


Schools were seattered, ill housed and ill 
equipped, and the average term was between 
three and four months. Obviously to take 
the children off the streets and give them a 
the 


schools and the expansion and improvement 


chance meant establishment of more 
of those that existed. 

Thus a campaign was started for the im- 
provement of education and the expansion 


of educational facilities. The leaders stated 


that it was designed to offer a more perma- 
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nent solution to the social and economic dis- 
tress than any immediate law or resolution 
or panacea could bring. They argued that 
a better understanding of the world was the 
first step in bringing about a better one. 
They asked for schools designed to help 
children to adjust themselves to their world, 
to help children to think clearly and act 
sanely and to interpret life so that it could 
be lived more intelligently and more com- 
pletely. The discussions of the educators of 
that day sound like modern reading. 
Horace Mann envisioned an education for 
children far more effective than mere rote 
memory or mere deft manipulation of school 
skills. He advocated the three R’s, but he 
kept in mind that they were mainly neces- 
sary to his larger purpose of thoughtful, in- 
telligent and understanding adjustment to 
living. Such teachers as he needed and as 


the children needed, if his vision were to 


become reality, were not available, even 
though there were many college graduates 
unemployed and thousands of others who 
would gladly have accepted teaching posi- 
tions. ‘To this end he fashioned a new in- 
strument which he felt to be the key of his 
plan to unlock the doors to understanding 
and to better living. They were not idle 
words with which Horace Mann later dedi- 
cated Bridgewater, when he said, ‘‘ Coiled 
up in this institution, as in a spring, there 
is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the 
spheres.”’ 

To provide the kind of teachers he be- 
lieved necessary to carry out his ideals, 
Horace Mann proposed establishing the nor- 
mal school. The significant element of this 
invention was not so much the type of school 
that resulted, because that had existed in 
The American prototype was even 
named ‘‘Normal School,’’ after ‘‘L’Ecole 
Normale,’’ school in 


Nor was it significant so 


Europe. 


the teacher-training 
France. much 
because this new invention was established 
to improve the character of the common 


schools, although it did so. The significant 








fact is that these normal schools were estab 
lished to fill a need that most of the people 
of the time did not acknowledge and that 
few knew even existed—namely, that some 
thing more than knowing was necessary in 
teaching. 

The opposition rose at once and made it- 
It said 
that business was bad and taxes were hich, 


self heard loudly and persistently. 


that the state could barely support. itself 
as it was and that additional expenditure, 
especially for unneeded education, was 
folly. They that the 


teachers was unnecessary because any one 


said education of 
who knew school subjects could teach and 
there were plenty of college graduates with 
out jobs who knew all that the schools 
needed to have taught. 

Further they argued that there was no 
sense in trying to make a profession out of 
a job that lasted only three or four months 
a year, and that to increase the time would 
their The 


crowning areument was that what had been 


raise people above stations. 
eood enough for them was good enough for 
those who came after them. 

The thinking of Horace Mann was of a 
different We are 


involved in a period of social and cultural 


fashion and went thus. 


and economic change for which our present 
veneration is unprepared and with which it 
can not cope. The difficulties we face are 
not ephemeral but are deep-seated and likely 
to be of long duration. They can be solved 
only by raising the standards of thinking 
and acting of our people to heights at pres 
ent undreamed. These heights can only be 
reached through the edueation of all the 
people in ways and to extents heretofore 
impossible. This has not been done by the 
people we have heretofore used for teachers. 
We must, therefore, have a new type of 
teacher, one capable of reaching into the 
hearts and minds of children to produce 
levels of understanding beyond anything 
The cost 


of this is not likely to be excessive, but what- 


that has previously been known. 


ee 
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ever the cost it will bring a greater return 
than all the canals and roads and railways 
we can build or all the public and private 
investments we can make. 

These opposing points of view are, to be 
sure, the arguments of to-day, but they were 
also the arguments of vesterday. The op 
position is based upon an honest misconcep 
tion of the meaning of teacher education, 
the 


people do not distinguish between teaching 


and confusion arises because many 


and learning. If one speaks of, and really 
means, the teaching of history, then, per- 
haps all that a teacher might need to con 
but if 


one uses history in the learning of children 


cern himself with would be history : 


then a new factor enters to which a knowl 


edge of history does not contribute 
namely, the child and how he learns. A 
man may cut down a tree with an ax; but 
we do not feel that the maker of good axes 
is necessarily the best woodsman. The two 
accomplishments involve different skills and 
different trainings, even though they may 
be necessary to each other. 

Professional preparation for law, for 
medicine, for journalism, for engineering, 
for agriculture and for nursing have had 
similar developments to those in the field 
of teacher-education, vet it is only in the 
that 


parents 


field of edueation the confusion still 


exists. Sane would not, to-day, 
place their children in the hands of physi 
clans who had neither seen a medical school 
nor had internship in a hospital or else- 
where. Sane business men would not con- 
duct their business affairs on the advice of 
lawyers untrained and inexperienced in 
law. The untrained nurse is no longer with 
us, but the untrained teacher was all there 
was at the time of Horace Mann—and he 
Less than half of the 


vacancies in teaching in Massachusetts last 


is still with us to-day. 


year were filled by the graduates of these 
professional schools for teachers. 
This opposition it was that delayed for 


two years the opening of the first normal 











Even then half of the funds were 
given by private donors—and these funds 
were the 
Within two years the school established at 
Barre was discortinued and later reopened 
after a lapse of rearly three years at West- 
field. The earlier school, at Lexington, was 
beset by so much criticism that it had to be 


schools. 


matched by Commonwealth. 


moved to Framingham. 

Within a year a bill to disestablish the 
normal schools was defeated in the Legis- 
lature, and Horace Mann, supported by ¢ 
sympathetic governor and an adamant 
board, fought the bill to its conclusion. 

W. ©. Bagley says in his book, ‘*‘ A Cen- 
tury of the Universal School’’: 

It is significant that the efforts to disestablish 
these little and as yet unhoused professional schools 
should have been watched with intense interest by 
the friends of democracy in Europe.2 Massachu- 
setts was one of the first democratic states to de- 
cree that the efficiency of the school 
depended upon the efficiency of its teachers. In the 
Edinburgh reporting 
Horace Mann’s success in saving the normal schools, 
said that if the bill abolishing the State Board of 


Education and the normal schools had passed the 


universal 


Review George Combe, in 


cause of democracy ‘‘would have received its worst 
setback sinee the atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ Henry Barnard, at about the same time, 
stated publicly that the failure of Massachusetts 
at this juncture would have delayed the develop- 
ment of American education a half-century, if not 
longer. 

There is no need to trace here the cen- 
tury of life through which these schools 
have lived nor to detail the types of experi- 
mental development they have seen. It is 
unnecessary to show how their increasing 
awareness of the unity of culture and pro- 
fessionalism in the teacher eventually re- 
sulted in their metamorphosis into teachers 
colleges. We know, to-day, that the results 
have fallen short of the grandeur of Horace 
Mann’s conception, but we also know that 

2See V. L. Mangun, ‘‘The American Normal 
School: Its Rise and Development in Massachu- 
setts,’’ pp. 206 ff. Baltimore, 1928. 

3 See W. C. Bagley, ‘‘A Century of the Universal 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. 


School,’’ p. 33. 
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they have added immeasurably to the wel- 
fare not only of the people of Massachusetts, 
but of the entire country and much of the 
world. Flowing from these schools as the 
spring uncoiled there came a steady stream 
of people whose influence established simi- 
lar schools in every state of the Union. We 
know that their efforts were crowned with 
bringing new opportunity to the door of 
every child. We also know that the success 
of these colleges makes it possible for the 
children of to-day to learn in schools, 
whereas the children of a century ago 
labored in factories or wandered the streets. 
Horace Mann’s uncoiling spring achieved a 
success of rare degree. 

It is now a hundred years since the great 
spring set in motion by Horace Mann 
started to uncoil, and we of 1939 have new 
problems to solve. After a period of war 
and unparalleled industrial invention and 
expansion there have resulted new avenues 
of thought, new means of communication, 
new types of social consciousness and new 
need for economic adjustment. We have 
lived through a long decade of economic 
and social maladjustment, a period like that 
of a century ago, that has been filled with 
frantic efforts upon the part of all leaders 
to provide solutions. There is unrest at 
home and apprehension abroad. Crisis suc- 
ceeds crisis day by day as bewilderment or 
distress dictates avenues of escape, many of 
which turn into blind alleys or culs-de-sac. 
An analysis of these difficulties is here un- 
necessary, but we are repeating, you and I, 
on a wider seale the conditions of a century 
ago. We are witnessing the same frantic 
efforts at adjustment played on a wider key- 
board and striking at heartstrings already 
stretched too taut for safety. Some of the 
results are too close for us to see, but there 
are indications of what they are and there 
are also signs of what they mean. 

It may be possible in some countries and 
with some people to create improved condi- 
tions by fiat or dictation, though I doubt it 








retreats 
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there and I am sure that it can not be done 
that way here. The only sure way out of 
any problem for an _ intelligent people 
is by the broadest use of that intelligence 
so that the base of constructive thinking 
includes all the people. The only way of 
combatting dictation from without is by 
building a bulwark upon the intelligence 
that lies within, and that is what we mean 
by education. 

We are then confronted now with a simi- 
lar problem to that faced by Horace Mann 
and his colleagues a century ago. Shall we 
assume that our present education and our 
present practice is sufficient? It was not 
enough for 1839. Is it sufficient for 1939? 
Must we measure results in terms of dollars 
rather than lives? Is there not more to do 
than we have done? Can not we take the 
precedent of Horace Mann as a guide and 
let his soul march on to light up to-morrow? 
Can not Massachusetts again release the 
spring that in its uncoiling will show the 
way to a troubled world? 

Horace Mann looked to the future and 
saw a need. He looked at the present and 
manufactured a teacher to meet the need. 
Let us do the same. 

The first problem we have to face is that 
of our children. They do not work in fac- 
tories, but too often the schools deal with 
them as though they did, and the constrie- 
tions of a century ago that bound the cur- 
riculum fast to subject-matter still bind and 
still restrict the pupils and teachers of to- 
day. Although almost all children are in 
school for twelve years, although the school 
year has lengthened from three or four to 
nine or ten months, although school plants 
have been refined and improved and en- 
larged, and although school materials are 
immeasurably superior to those of any time 
in the past, recent surveys show that some- 
how all these efforts fail to bring educative 
adjustment to one third of the population. 
Can we continue much longer to blame the 
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child for such a result when the leadership 
lies in our own hands? In the field of medi- 
cine when people are dying of disease are 
we satisfied with a remedy that fails in one 
third of the cases? Somehow teachers must 
be prepared who can meet children on their 
own ground, who can understand that men- 
tal growth can not take place in a strait- 
jacket of curricular standards, who ean 
lead children to relate learning to life and 
who ean bring children to an understanding 
of the world in which they live—and all this 
without a bias towards race or creed or eco- 
nomie or social status or even intellect. So 
far as children are concerned, the spring 
must still uncoil. 

A second problem that we must face has 
been brought about by the economie and 
social disorder of our time. A century ago 
when the factories restricted employment it 
was the children who were out to roam the 
streets because there was no place for them 
either at school or at work. To-day it is our 
youth beyond the compulsory school age for 
whom there is neither schooling nor employ- 
ment. The gap between the end of school 
and the beginning of employment has grown 
greater year by year. Coupled with the 
failure of the schools to build continuing 
and sustained interests in these young 
people while yet in school this period be- 
comes a vacuum of idleness in which there 
seems to be little of satisfaction in the past 
and less of hope in the future. In previous 
times young people were provided an early 
entrance to vocation and the satisfaction of 
normal ambitions for the establishment of 
homes and families. Both, by the present 
abnormality, if abnormality it is, are being 
denied. Such a condition is intolerable; 
but youth can not solve the problem itself 
and should not be expected to do so. It is, 
in any event, not so much a problem for 
youth as for the community. In the day of 
Horace Mann the problem of roving, idle 
childhood was laid upon the community, 
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and the community accepted the responsli- 
the 
the 


establishing or extending 


Horace Mann supplied 


bility by 
school while 
teacher 
To-day this problem lies also with the 
It may not be a matter of es- 
tablishing or the 
probably is not; but it is definitely a prob- 


community. 


extending schools. It 


lem of educational leadership. These 


voung men and women must be made to 
feel they are wanted, nay, needed, by the 
community. They should know that there 
isa place in the community where they can 
exert responsibility, through which they 
have a contribution to make to the commu- 
nity and from which they can emerge into 
its economic and social life. 

It makes no difference whether the area 
is urban or rural the need is the same, and 
all surveys show that it is equally great. 
Whatever the that 
may undertake they will all require eduea- 


In turn this leadership 


solutions communities 


tional leadership. 


must come from educational leaders and 


these leaders must be prepared to meet both 
vouth and the community to make them one. 
A new kind of teacher is needed and as 
many as there are communities to serve. 

A still further need has emerged in our 
that of 


and 


the improvement of 
We 


comes from 


time It is 


home, vocation recreation, hear 
much of the new leisure that 
successive reductions in working hours, and 
we hear much of proposals for the better use 
of that 


is also the problem of home and vyoeation, 


time. But the problem of leisure 
for its worthy use is determined by both. 
It is preeminently a problem of adults and 
it becomes an educational need, since what- 
the 
understanding of 


ever contributes to improvement in 
home or to additional 
vocation or to wiser use of recreation is the 
result of education. 

Such education as this can not follow any 
trends of 


of the prescribed and formal 


learning. It can not be a learning of set 


It can not be a learning where there 


forms. 
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is any hint of prescription or circumscrip- 
When the adult breaks his 


tie with school or college, when he enters a 


tion or coercion. 


vocation, and when he establishes his home, 
he then has narrowed his further education 
to the extension of his interests within these 
areas. And vet this further education is 
the root from which a more enduring home, 
a more effective vocation and a more satis- 
fving recreation can grow. These, more- 
over, are necessary to the development of 
a better community, through which only 
our social obligations to ourselves and our 
futures can be met. Leadership in helping 
people to improve and enhance their homes 
and to care for and better understand their 
children is teaching of a high order. Lead- 
ership in developing a greater appreciation 
of and responsibility towards vocation is 


Lea L- 


ership in the extension of interests in avoca- 


also teaching of an invaluable kind. 


tion or recreation is also teaching, and a 
teaching necessary to bring about a better 
world. 

These then are the needs of our time, a 
better education for our children, a wiser 
education for our vouth and a more exten- 
sive education for adults. If these needs 
were adequately met to produce social 
understanding and economic welfare, there 
are not enough students and not enough 
faculties and not enough institutions now 
in existence to carry them out. Moreover, 
if there were no teachers colleges in Massa- 
chusetts to-day the needs of the time, the 
temper of the people and the anxiety of the 
legislators would require that they be in- 
vented. The hope of the future and the 
welfare of this commonwealth is dependent 
upon the support, improvement and expan- 
sion of all the teachers colleges there are to 
minister not only to all the children of our 
people as in the days of Horace Mann, but, 
in our time, to all the people in all walks 
of life. The uncoiling spring has a mightier 
even Horace Mann dared to 


vigor than 


dream. 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT WITHIN THE STATES 


By RALPH MUNN 


\RIAN OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRAR 


As we approach the end of this confer- 
ence, one during which the general sessions 
at least have dealt with the inspirational 
aspects of books and reading, IT must bring 
vou back to the stern realities of our library 
world. I for 


this brief holiday from everyday problems 


thank President Ferguson 
and for the opportunity to think of the book 
as a civilized and cultural force and not just 
as a commodity to be distributed by libra 
rians. I make no apology, however, for di 
recting your attention to some of the prob 
lems which face you at home. 

During the coming vear I urge that we 
all direct our thought and effort to the de- 
velopment of our own state library agencies 
It is, of the for federal 


and state aid which now makes it so urgent 


course, movement 
that our state agencies be developed. 
The federal bill 


qualify for funds the state library agency 


aid specifies that to 


must submit a plan for allocating those 
funds which will effectively lessen the in- 
equalities In library service. In some states, 
the personnel of the state agency is actually 
not qualified to make and administer these 
plans. To share in federal funds, the state 
must also certify that all appointments and 
of the library 


agency are based upon merit and efficiency, 


tenure personnel in state 


and without regard to political considera- 
tions. Many states, in addition to Pennsy1- 


vania, from which I come, would be unable 


to certify to this degree of purity. If the 
federal aid bill were passed to-morrow, less 
than half of our states could honestly 
qualify for federal aid, and use it effee- 
tively. State aid is not subject to such 


qualifving requirements from the outside, 
but it is likely to be given only when the 

\ddress at the annual meeting of the Ame 
an Library Association, San Francisco, June 18- 


<4, 1939. 


Y OF PITTSBURG 


H; PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY AS 


+0) 


state library agency can command the con- 
fidence of legislators. 

I creatly regret that this address will be 
taken by some as an attack upon our state 


It 


arouse 


avencies, is intended as a sincere at 


tempt to 
helpful activity in behalf of a type of library 


constructive interest and 
which has been neglected even by the pro 
At the outset I ot 


pas few 


fession. would eourse 


to to a states 
which have had strone and successful agen 


New York and New 


Jersey in the East and California and Ore 


wish my respects 


cles for many years. 


von in the West would occur to all of you 
More recently, 


Arkansas have been blazing 


as conspicuous examples. 
Louisiana and 
a new trail in the South, and Ohio has come 
to life again. I would recognize that some 
states, though they have failed to develop 
a state-wide program, may properly take 
pride in activities relating to local history, 
archives, law or .le@islative reference. — | 
would also acknowledge that it is partly m) 
own fault that the Pennsylvania State Li 
brary was riddled with politics during the 
if that condition exists 


the 


last administration ; 


in your state, miust share blame. 


But after all the exemptions and excuses 


you 


are made, we are forced to agree with Dr. 


Joeekel, who in his recent report, ‘Library 


Service,’’ states: ‘A general appraisal of 
the record of the states in library service 
must conclude that they are the weakest 


link in the chain of library development.”’ 


Our First CONCERN 


Our first for the state agencies 


is to free them from political domination. 


concern 


in order that they can secure competent and 
staffs. In 


people can not be lured to the state’s service 


permanent some cases, capable 


¢ 


even by generous salaries, because they must 
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first secure the endorsement of a political 
sponsor, and because they may be dismissed 
with the first change in party control. 

Some states have avoided the devastating 
effect of politics through control by a non- 
partisan commission; others have secured 
capable and permanent personnel through 
civil service. Certification is now being 
promoted as a protection against the ap- 
pointment of the untrained. 

Conditions vary, but if yours is one of 
the states in which library personnel is 
chosen upon a political basis, I urge that 
you take that fact as a personal and pro- 
fessional challenge. Join with your asso- 
ciates in the state association in an attempt 
to clean house and to destroy the power of 
the politicians to appoint their henchmen 
and their sisters-in-law to library positions. 

Although sadly lacking in quality, our 
state library agencies will pass any quanti- 
There are 154 of them, an 
average of more than three agencies per 


tative test. 
state. In general—and please note that 
there are exceptions—this multiplication of 
agencies was caused by the decadence of the 
original one, usually the state library. Be- 
cause it was so often administered by a 
political appointee who wanted only to be 
left alone, publie library, legislative refer- 
ence and historical commissions were estab- 
lished separately. 

If your state is one in which there are 
multiple agencies, their merger should at 
least be considered. All of them are no 
doubt operating upon starvation budgets 
and unable to function adequately. Merg- 
ers which would eliminate the duplication 
of administrative and other expenses would 
perhaps give a consolidated budget with 


which more could be accomplished. 

The extent to which responsibility has 
been divided is shown by the fact that in 
thirty-one states federal and state aid would 
be administered by some type of library 
commission and not by the state library. 
The most immediate and urgent task, then, 
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relates to these thirty-one commissions and 
seventeen libraries which are charged with 
the duty of establishing and promoting li- 
brary service throughout their respective 
States. 

With the advice of librarians who are 
closely in touch with these agencies of state- 
wide character, I would group them as 
follows: 

Kight are highly developed and exert a forceful 
influence throughout their states. 

Three are in process of reorganization and show 
promise of joining the first group. 

Fifteen are going concerns with professional li- 
brarians in charge, but for some reasons lacking 
in the foreefulness and power which would raise 
them to the first rank. 

Fourteen are definitely weak, due to politics, lack 
of forceful leadership or starvation budgets. 

Eight were so recently established that it is hardly 
fair to judge them—four of these eight exist only 


on paper. 
AN INESCAPABLE RESPONSIBILITY 


As further evidence that this address is 
not an attack but an appeal for aid in behalf 
of a neglected group of library agencies, 
may I remind you that state library associa- 
tions have a definite and inescapable respon- 
sibility toward them. Even if he were 
always entirely free to fight for ideal con- 
ditions, your state librarian or commission 
chief could not work effectively alone. 

In many cases the head of the state agency 
is appointed and can be dismissed by officers 
or boards which are subject to political pres- 
sure. A too vigorous protest against im- 
proper appointments to his staff or an over- 
zealous fight for increased funds may have 
no other result than the librarian’s own dis- 
missal and the appointment of some one 
more compliant. 

Your state agency needs the active, vig- 
orous and perhaps belligerent support of 
the state association. The association can 
usually challenge the methods of state offi- 
cials without much fear of reprisals against 
individual members; it can secure the aid 
of civic, educational and other organiza- 
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The state 
librarian, however, can rarely afford to fight 


tions of citizens in its campaigns. 


his own bosses. 

Without endorsing government by pres- 
sure groups, we can still be good citizens 
by bringing our demands upon the state in 
the name of the association and with what- 
ever force it can muster. I believe it to be 
more than a coincidence that where we find a 
strong state library or commission, the li- 
brary association is usually a vigorous one. 

The reorganization of the American Li- 
brary Association will not doubt 
much of the space in the library press dur- 
ing the coming year. It is a vital matter to 
all of us and we can not neglect it. I would 
urge, however, that you not allow nationai 
library affairs to claim all your time. 

Important as it is that we have a strong 
association, it is Just as essential that we de- 
velop effective working units at home. One 
of my deepest convictions regarding Amer- 


elaim 


ican Library Association reorganization is 
that the association must grow stronger, but 
never at the expense of the state associa- 
National and state bodies ean and 
must be developed together, each adding 
strength to the other. As regional associa- 
tions are established, they should provide 
for the continuance of the component state 
Legislative com- 


tions. 


bodies for loeal affairs. 
mittees and state officials will listen, at 
least, to their own constituents; they may 
resent the intrusion of an association which 
also represents neighboring states. 


KEYSTONE OF STATE DEVELOPMENT 
The state library agency is the keystone 
of library development within each state. 
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With federal aid, it must plan and initiate 


methods, allocate and administer funds. 
With state aid, it must also plan and ad- 
minister. Assume, if you wish, that fed- 
eral aid is a fanciful dream which will never 
materialize, that 


spread to additional states. The inescapable 


and state aid will not 
fact remains that the state library agency is 
the only one financed by the state as a whole 
and charged with the duty of expanding and 
developing service upon a state-wide basis. 
With or without federal or state aid, then, 
our state agencies are essential to progress. 

The year 1939-40 will, I hope, be an 
epochal one in the history of the American 
Library Association. The problems relating 
to its reorganization will be before you for 
consideration and decision. As your presi- 
dent, it will become my duty to exhort you to 
study and action in behalf of the American 
Library Association. 

It is quite clear in my mind, however, that 
the strength and influence of any national 
professional association depend largely 
upon the standing of its members in their 
own home communities. When libraries are 
known to be staffed by competent profes- 
sional workers and are given funds to main- 
tain adequate public services, librarians will 
When 
their national association speaks, it will then 
We can, then, serve 


have honor and influence at home. 


speak with authority. 
the American Library Association no better 
than by improving conditions at home: in 
our own libraries, of course, for we are paid 
to do that, but also in aiding in the develop- 
ment of our state library agency and our 
state association. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 

AMONG the many baffling problems confront- 
ing the authorities responsible for education in 
India, according to Nature, are the prevalence 
of unemployment among ex-students of high 
schools, intermediate colleges and universities 


and the searcity of young people trained for 
practical work in industry. * A. Abbott was in 
vited as an expert in vocational education to 
bring his special knowledge to bear on these 
problems, and delivered a lecture on the subject 
at the Royal Society of Arts. His lecture is 
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Jarare ly based on observations 1} the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Delhi and the States of Hy- 


derabad and Baroda. It outlines a scheme pro- 


viding for vocational schools of three grades: 


the vocational high school, the technical college 


and the postgraduate stave. The first and, for 


the time being, most important would be open 
to students who had completed eight years of 


“general” education, As an exception, pros- 


pective artisans of the small-scale industries 


would be admitted to industrial schools if quali- 
fied in arithmetic, reading and writing by six 
These would devote 


their time in the industrial school to 


vears of general] schooling. 


a third ot 
general subjeets, ineluding drawing, and spend 
the remainder in workshop exereises. But the 
The first 


step must be the establishment of machinery for 


keynote of the lecture is “planning.” 


effective consultation between industry and edu- 
This would take the form 
of advisory councils, provineial and local. The 
first the 


needs of industry and plan a provincial scheme. 


cational organizations, 


would in the instance 


hrormer survey 


On the loeal eouneil would devolve the eritieal 


funetion of estimating the number of reeruits 


for each calling, a consideration 


4 


needed annually 
too often ignored in the provision of opportuni- 
Entry to 


the teehnieal colleges would be restricted to stu- 


ties for advaneed literary edueation. 


dents who had not only gained the leaving cer- 
tifieate of a higher secondary school with eredits 
in mathematies and science, involving ordinarily 
eleven years of schooling, but also had already 
a prospect, more or less assured, of finding em- 
ployment. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT OXFORD 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times from 
the University of Oxford reports that the new 
extension of the Bodleian Library is now exter- 
nally complete. He gives an account of the in- 
adequate facilities that led to the plans for en- 
largement in 1925, 

Aided by the Rockefeller Foundation the uni- 
versity was enabled to appoint a Library Com- 
mission to survey all aspects of the problem. 
This full and its 
recommendations were accepted unanimously by 


commission made a report, 
the congregation. 

The correspondent writes: 

The 


known as the 


new building 


‘¢ New 


is generally, and naturally, 
Bodleian, ’’ 


as though the 
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That 
The Library Com 


3odleian were finding a new home. is the 
precise contrary of the truth. 
mission reported with emphasis, and with a felicity 
of language unusual in reports, that to abandon the 
old building with all its ancient traditions ‘‘ would 
The 
3odleian remains where it always has 
been, in ‘Duke Humphrey’ Arts End 
Selden End. Broad Street 
the whole working part of the library; on the other 
Broad Street 


The whole of the Bodleian Quadrangle will 


be indeed a pillage of man’s ancient heart.’’ 
heart of the 


with and 


On one side of will be 


side of will be the material for the 
work. 
be by the removal of the books set free for the pro 
vision of reading-rooms and rooms for the staff. 
On the other side of Broad Street will be vast book 
stacks with accessory rooms for various purposes. 
In the Bodleian Quadrangle the secretarial and 
financial staff will be accommodated on the ground 
floor, while the whole of the upper two floors will 
The Radcliffe Camera as it 


now is, probably with the addition of its ground 


become reading rooms. 


floor, will be a great undergraduate reading-room. 
In these reading-rooms, on open shelves, there will 
be 100,000 volumes, selected by the faculties con- 
cerned, and two thirds of the first floor will be a 
great Law Library. 

The general design of the new building is 
simple. In the center, extending tar under- 
ground and rising to the maximum height per- 
mitted by the city regulations, is a kind of cen- 
tral tower of book stacks, capable of aecommo- 
dating 3,500,000 books; and almost all the rest 
of the underground portion will also be book 
stacks. 
stories rising to a lower level. 


Surrounding this central tower are three 
Each of these 
three stories is the height of two stories of book 
stacks, so that if pressure of space demands, the 
stacks ean extend outwards and the possible book 
space of the entire building is thus the 5,000,000 
the 
one of their subsidiary conditions, fixed as a 


volumes. whieh Rocketeller Foundation, as 


minimum. But for the moment, a moment which 
at the present rate of influx of books may well 
extend to 100 years, these stories will be divided 
into rooms for various purposes connected with 
And, in any 
‘ase, since a site for a repository outside Oxford 


the organization of the library. 


is being retained for the university, if the outer 
rooms prove to be more valuable for the purposes 
now experimentally assigned to them than as 
additional stacks, then the experiments can be 
made permanent, and the required additional 
storage provided elsewhere. 

There is one great reading-room occupying 
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ilmost the whole ot the north front of the first 
floor, looking out on Trinity Garden, and re 
Half ot 


the west front on the same floor is a cataloguing 


moved from the noise of Broad Street. 


room, While a map-room and a room for local 
front. On 


floor is a photographie studio and a room fo1 


records are on the east the seeond 


photographie research. Besides these, on vari 
ous floors are a number of auxiliary research 
rooms and smaller reading-rooms, a canteen and 
a common-room for the staff, a bindery and 
rooms in which accessions can be expeditiously 


handled. 


CHILD LABOR IN NEW JERSEY 
AGRICULTURE 
A LEGISLATIVE program to regulate the em 
ployment of migrant family labor on New Jer 
sey truck farms is proposed by the Nationa! 
Child child 


labor in New Jersey agriculture which was 1s 


Labor Committee in a report on 


ued recently. The legislation suggested would 
restrict the employment of children, require 


their attendance at school, establish a rural 
housing and sanitation code, bring employment 
agents, or “padrones,” who reeruit farm labor 
under legal regulation, and inelude agricultural 
employment under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 
These recommendations are the result of a 
study of conditions under which approximately 
1,000 families from Philadelphia, Camden, Tren- 
ton and other near-by areas work on southern 
New Jersey farms during the agricultural season. 
The investigation consisted of observations in 
New Jersey during the summer of 1938 and 
follow-up visits in the fall to 
Philadelphia who had worked 


agriculture during the summer. 


251 families in 
in New Jersey 
These families, 
for the most part, are of a low income group 
and “had turned to migraney and farm labor 
in an effort to escape from their status as reliet 


clients or laborers with less than subsistence 
wages.” 
While taking cognizance of the unusual 


1938 which made work 


impossible at times, ruined many crops com- 


weather conditions in 


pletely and lowered the quality and market 
prices of others, earnings are disproportionately 
low and “paid little more than expenses for the 
time spent in the country, rent for city homes 
Which could not be completely abandoned, and, 
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in the most favorable instances, a few back 
debts... . In the group studied many of those 


who had received relief before leaving the city 
in the spring were compelled to apply for re 
instatement soon after they returned in the fall.” 

Child labor and sehool absence, resulting from 
the departure of these families trom Philadel 
phia early in the spring and their return late in 
the fall, are given special attention. “It is upon 
the children of migrant families that the burden 
of these poorly rewarded efforts falls most heavy 
New 
as the average of 


studied 


ily. Large families predominate among 
Jersey agricultural workers, 
5.1 children in the 251 families shows. 
The earnings of children are added to those ot 
their parents to help increase the family in 
.. The school children of the 25] 
this had lost an 


average of two school months by reason of then 


come. tam 


ilies covered in investigation 


migraney, with a loss in some cases amounting 


to more than 120 days. Two out of five were 
retarded, although the average retardation tor 
the city of Philadelphia as a whole is only one 
out of five.” 

Another section of the report deals with liv 
ing conditions provided for the migrant workers 
while in New Jersey. It characterizes many ot 


the houses as “unfit for human habitation and 
lacking in any provision for comfort or decency. 
Large families occupy one or two rooms with 
leaking roof and no sereens on doors or win- 
dows. The children are subject to all the moral 
hazards and physical discomforts of overcrowd- 
ing. Sanitary toilet facilities are almost un 
known and drinking water is often unprotected 


against pollution.” 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE completion of the work and the distribu 


tion of some major activities have been an 
Lee, director of the 


Established 


in February, 1933, and maintained for more 


nounced by Dr. Edwin A. 
National Occupational Conference. 


than six years through grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the conference will 
complete its work on September 30. 

The gathering and dissemination of informa- 
tion in regard to occupations has been the prin 
cipal work of the conference. It is composed 
of seventy-one members representing the fields 


ot labor, industry, eCCOnomMmies, psychology and 
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vocational, parental and general education. Its 
work has included occupational research and re- 
lated subjects conducted by the conference and 
by cooperating organizations, for which nearly 
$500,000 has been appropriated by the corpora- 
tion. Various books, pamphlets and two period- 
icals are included in the publications sponsored 
by the organization. 

In a statement made by Dr. Lee he pointed 
out that 
the National Occupational Conference was founded 
at the time of the depression and now has accom- 
plished its main objectives. In 1933 the depression 
was playing havoe with the schools of the nation. 
Thousands of youth and adults had no occupational 
security, but there were many who were going from 
school to work in occupations for which they had 
been trained. Some schools were doing excellent 
work with certain of the occupational adjustment 
problems, but nowhere was there any one agency 
for clearing information and practice concerning the 
problem. The assistance and incentive offered by 
the conference have accomplished much, and we feel 
that the effort will be carried on by schools and 
other agencies with increasing benefit to youth and 
adults of the nation who need occupational guidance, 


training and placement. 


Mail requests for information inereased each 
year as the activities of the conference expanded. 
They are now being handled by the Oceupational 
Information and Guidance Service established 
last autumn in the U. S. Office of Edueation, 
which has also taken over some of the field 
service activities, notably requests for help in 
solving vocational counseling problems, the num- 
ber of which has been over 13,000 during the 
past three years. 

For the past six years the National Voeational 
Guidanee Association has cooperated with the 
conference in the publication of its magazine, 
Occupations. On July 1 the association re- 
sumed full charge of the periodical, with Dr. 
Harry D. Kitson, professor of education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, continu- 
ing as editor. A second periodical, Occupa- 
tional Index, which lists notations of current 
literature on occupations of all kinds, has been 
placed with Occupational Index, Incorporated, 
with offices at New York University. Dr. Rob- 
ert Hoppock, assistant director of the National 
Occupational Conference, continues as editor. 
Monographs providing detailed information on 
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more than sixty different occupations were pre- 
pared and published by the conference. Their 
future distribution has been assigned to Oceupa- 
tional Index, Incorporated. 

In his final report Dr. Lee includes a special 
section describing a series of twelve regional 
conferences on occupational adjustment prob- 
lems held in every section of the country since 
last October. These meetings grew out of an 
Occupational Education Tour for School Super- 
intendents in 1937 and a year of experimentation 
with occupational guidance, training and place- 
ment practices in the cities where regional con- 
ferences were held. More than six hundred 
superintendents, high-school principals and 
counselors were reached in these gatherings. 
Another series of occupational and guidance 
conferences was sponsored from 1933 to 1935 
which brought together five hundred economists, 
psychologists and personnel workers. 


THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDU- 
CATION OF THE AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL ON EDUCATION 

THIRTY-FOUR colleges and school systems, seat- 
tered throughout the country, have been invited 
by the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
Ameriean Council on Edueation to join with it 
in a cooperative study of the preparation of 
teachers and of their continuing education while 
in service. This study is the first to be set up by 
the commission, which was established in 1938 
and is operating under grants from the General 
Education Board amounting to more than $500,- 
000. Invitations have been issued to seven 
teachers colleges, five liberal arts colleges, six 
universities, two Negro institutions, ten inde- 
pendent school systems and four groupings of 
school systems. 

The commission, according to a statement 
issued by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, its director, will 
provide the groups involved with consultant and 
other services and with opportunities to send 
representatives to six-weeks summer workshops 
where problems of teacher education ean be in- 
tensively studied and plans for their solution 
developed. Opportunities will also be provided 
for staff members to collaborate in the study of 
child development and teacher personnel at a 
center to be established by the commission next 
autumn at the University of Chicago. <A two- 
weeks planning conference of representatives of 
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the various schools and higher institutions will 
be held at Bennington College in August. At 
that time plans for experimentation by partici 
pating groups will be matured. 

Dr. Bigelow states that “It is expected that 
out of the cooperative study will flow findings of 
value to many groups engaged in the education 
of teachers. Information regarding the experi 
enees of the selected groups, and also with re- 
spect to outstanding practices elsewhere, will be 
cleared by the commission.” 

The names of the colleges and sehool systems 
invited to cooperate with the commission in its 
study of teacher education follow: 

Universities: Columbia University, Ohio State 
University, Stanford University, the University of 
Nebraska, the University of North Carolina, the 
University of Texas. 

Liberal Arts Colleges: Claremont Colleges, College 
of St. Catherine, Minnesota; College of William and 
Mary, Middlebury College, Oberlin College. 

State Teachers Colleges: Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley; Eastern Kentucky State 
Richmond; New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark; Southern Illinois State 


Teachers College, 


Normal University, Carbondale; State Teachers Col 
lege, Milwaukee; State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. ; 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Colleges: Prairie View State College, 
Texas; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Ala, 

School Systems: Bedford County, Va.; Central 
Distriet, Caledonia County, Vt.; a group of systems 
in Colquitt County, Ga., including the county and 
Moultrie systems; Denver; Des Moines; Detroit; 
a group of systems in Greenville County, S. C., 
including the county, city and Parker District sys- 
tems, and with the Greenville County Council for 


Negro 


Community Development and Furman University 
cooperating ; Houston, Texas; a group of systems in 
Los Angeles County, Calif., including the county, 
city, Pasadena, Santa Monica and Burbank sys- 
tems; Newton, Mass.; a group of systems in New 
Trier Township, Ill., including the township high 
school system and the elementary systems of Glencoe, 
Kenilworth, Wilmette and Winnetka; Norris, Tenn. ; 
Philadelphia; Spokane. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Paut M. Hepert, dean of the School of 
Law of Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed acting president of the university to 
take the place of Dr. James Monroe Smith, who 
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recently resigned and who is now under arrest 
charged with embezzlement from the funds of 
the university. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors of the university two days after the elec 
tion of Dr. Hebert, Colonel Troy H. Middle 
ton, U. S. 


of administration since the appointment of Dr. 


Army, retired, who had been dean 


Hebert to the law deanship and who had pre 
viously, from 1930-1936, been commandant of 
eadets and professor of military science, was 
named acting vice-president and comptroller. 
In the latter position, he will have supervision 
of the affairs of 
will co-sign all checks with the auditor. In a 
Dr. 
fidence in Colonel Middleton and stated that he 


financial the university and 


radio address Hebert expressed his econ- 
felt sure that, with the supervision of the newly 
appointed comptroller, “every penny of money 
that is paid over to, or expended by, the Louisi 
ana State University will be expended strictly 
in accordance with sound educational policies 
and sound educational practices.” It also was 
announced that Dr. Hebert had been authorized 
to employ the services of a nationally known firm 
of public accountants to make a thorough audit 
of the university books and records. 

On the day following the resignation of Dr. 
Smith at a meeting of the Board of Supervisors, 
E. S. Richardson, president of the Louisiana 
Polytechnie Institute at Ruston, was elected act 
ing president of the university and aecepted 
pending his resignation from the presidency of 
At the meeting of the State Board 
of Edueation, however, Mr. Richardson stated 


the institute. 


that on mature consideration he had decided not 
to accept the position, and later that morning 
Governor Long announced the election of Dr. 
Hebert to the acting presidency. Shortly after 
Dr. Hebert issued the following 
statement of reassurance to friends of the uni- 


his election, 


versity, alumni, faculty and students: 


I deeply appreciate the confidence of the Governor 
and members of the Board of Supervisors in electing 
me to the acting presidency of the Louisiana State 
University. This position is a great honor but it 
is also a very serious responsibility. I wish to 
assure the student body, faculty, alumni and friends 
of the university that I will do everything in my 
power to serve the best interests of the university. 
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EIGHTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
scheduled fon Rio de 


1939. 


lerence Was 
August 6 to 11, 


made by the 


THIS cor 
Jane ro Trot 
mients had 


lo the use of 


Arrange 
been federation officers 
two steamers, With the possible use 
of certain other ones, to @arryv the delegates Prom 


the United States a d Canada to this conterenee 





and to visit a number of other educational and 
cultural centers in South America and in the 
Caribbean region. 

Unfortunately, due to unsettled politieal and 


conditions, the Brazilian authorities 


cultural 


a postponement of the 
} 


found it best to request 


This request Wa complied with, al- 


eonterence, 


though it came too late to make. satistaetory 


arrangements for a eonferenee in any other cen- 


ter. More 
ormation which were spread both in the 


the United States coneern 


unfortunate were the statements of 


miisind 
press and by radio in 
ing this conference. 
While the conterence discussions were post 

poned. the entire parties are to be reecived by the 
Brazilian Government and the program of enter 
tainment earried out for them as eultural visitors, 
just as had been planned for them as attendants 
upon the conference. 
The good-will tour, involving visits to fifteen 
different ports of call in South America and the 
Caribbean, will be carried out as advertised. 

the change is the 


Consequently, only real 


transter of the diseussions of the conference 
from Rio to the steamsh p Rotterdam and to 
Puerto Rico. From the Governor General and 
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l 


he organization of teachers of Puerto Rico, 


from t 
cordial invitations had been received to hold the 
In faet, sueh an invi- 
the 


received the invitation from the Brazilian Edu- 


eonferenee in San Juan. 


tation had been received before federation 
cational Association which had been accepted. 
Unfortunately, however, the Ameriean coastwise 
shipping laws do not permit a ship of foreign 
registry to earry passengers to Puerto Rico for 
the purpose of holding a conference or, in fact, 
for any other purpose that involves remaining 
for more than twenty-four hours. Therefore, we 
were not able to aceept in full the generous invi- 
tation of the government and of the teachers of 
Puerto Rico. However, the steamship will re- 
main there as Jong as permitted and certain 
portions of the conference will be held at the 
University of Puerto Rico. The remainder will 
be held on board the Rotterdam between Rio and 
New York, namely, from August 12 to 28. The 
full program will be announced somewhat later 


The full 


has 


due to this unexpected rearrangement. 


complement of seven hundred passengers 
been booked for the Rotterdam, whieh will sail 
The Rotterdam will 


then pick up at various South American ports 


as advertised on July 6. 


delegates sent to the conference from other eoun- 
tries. These will be accommodated on the Rot- 
terdam on the trip north and will partieipate in 


the conference as hitherto arranged. 


PauL Monrog, President, 
World Federation of Education Associations 
GARRISON, N. Y., 
JUNE 30, 1939 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. T. 


1 
( hools at 


P. CALKINS, formerly superintendent of 
Hlempstead, Long Island, has been 
elected the first president. of Hofstra College, 
whieh 1935 as a 
Vew 


independent college under the terms of an agree- 


was established in braneh of 


York University. It has now become an 
ment rec ently completed hy officials ot the college 
and the university. 


CHARLES ELMeR LAWALL, acting president of 
West Virginia University,, who previously had 
the West School of 


Mines, has been eleeted president. He sueeeeds 


heen director ot Virginia 


Dr. Chauncey S. Boucher, who resigned in July, 


L938, to accept the presidency of the University 


of Nebraska 


Dr. WinitiAM H. Burton, since 1932 professor 
of edueation at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed director of the newly 
established division of teacher training at the 
Graduate School of Edueation of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He will lecture on the principles of 
teaching and will be in charge of finding tem- 
porary teaching positions for Harvard graduate 
students in education. He will be succeeded at 
the University of Southern California by Dr. 
Irving R. Melbo, direetor of curriculum research 
for the Alameda publie school system. 

THE title of Dr. R. M. Ogden, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Cornell University, 
has been changed from professor of edueation 
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protessor of psychology, and he will be in Kirtland, Morison protessor of Latin; Dh 
iture a member of the department of psy Arthur G. Leaeoek, Gilley professor of Greek; 
ogy. He remains dean of the college. Dr. S. Perry R. Chadwick, protessor of history, 
5 - ) . “ Wn l Spooner yrotessor oft “reneh 
Dr. Fred O. NOLTE, assistant professor and Dr. Edwin V. Spooner, protessor of Freneh, 


; r All had served for more than twenty-five vears. 
German at Harvard University, has been AI hac ed ais pdt ci 


ap a 
pointed head of the department of German at Dr, Kirtland had been a member of the facul ) 
: | Pg Fer ee oo 
Washington University. li eel bata 
THE Senate contirmed on June 30 the nomina 


Dr. JAMES G. ReEarpon, formerly state com : 

tion of Archibald MaecLeish as librarian of Con 

ioner of edueation for Massachusetts, has T) - 

, . Fress. 1e@ HOomMIMatION Was approved DV a Vote 

been elected president of the Posse Institute, a PI : 
Saat ‘ , of sixty-four to eight. 

school of physical edueation for girls at Kenda : 


Green, Mass. The sehool has recently been 1 Dr. ALAN VALENTINE, president of the Um 
financial difficulties and a reorganization plan  Versity of Rochester, has been appointed adi 
ith Dr. Reardon as president has been ap rector of the Freeport Sulphur Company. 
proved by the federal court. Mrs. NATHAN StTRAUS has been appointed a 
QUEENS COLLEGE, Flushing, L. I, has an member of the Board of Higher Edueation ot 
nounced the following appointments: Dr. Harry New York City. She succeeds Dr. Ruth Lewison, 
N. Rivlin, associate professor of edueation; Dr. Whose term of office has expired. The appoint 
John Dambach, associate professor oft physical ment, which is for nine vears, carries no salary 


education; Dr. Martin Sommerfeld, professor Mrs. Straus is a trustee of Teachers College, Co 
of German; Dr. George B. Parks, associate pro lumbia University, and has condueted school su 
fessor of English, and Dr. Fritz M. Marx, asso- Veys for New York City and for the state. She 
arate professor of political seience. has also served as consultant to the Children’s 


. ee : : , Bureau of the Federal Department of Labor 
Ar Princeton University, the following men 


bers of the faculty retired at the end of the Dr. Courins P. Biiss, since 1936 dean emer 
academe year: Dr. Ulric Dahlgren, professor of — itus of the College of Engineering of New York 
biology, after forty-five years of service; Dr. University, has been elected a member of the 
Wi liam Gillespie, professor of mathematies, a board of trustees of Lincoln University, Chester, 
member of the staff for forty-two years, and Dr. Pa. 

Edward Cooke Armstrong, professor of modern Av the Williams’ College commencement on 


anguages, Who joined the faculty in 1917 after June 10 the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
serving for twenty years at the Johns Hopkins — letters was conferred on Dr. Carleton Joseph 
University. Huntley Hayes, Seth Low professor of history 
RETIREMENTS from the faculty of the Lewis ®t Columbia University; the degree of master ot 
Institute, Chieago, have been announced as fol 2@!ts Was conferred on Arthur Bliss Perry, prin 
lows: Dr. Warren Rufus Smith, for forty-thre cipal of the boys school at Milton Academy, and 
years head of the department of chemistry ; Dr. the degree of doetor of science was conferred on 
Philemon Bulkley Kohlsaat, who has also served Dr. Louis Frederick Fieser, protessor of chem 
the institute for forty-three years as professor  SUY at Harvard University. 
in the department of philosophy; Dr. Charles INCLUDED among those who received degrees at 
Emerson Peet, head of the department of biology the commencement exercises of Trinity College 
nd a member of the staff for thirty-nine years, were Dr. George Lyman Kittredge, professor of 
nd Dr. Julia Dumke Peet, who has been a English at Harvard University; Dr. William 
euiber of the department of German for the Arthur Heidel, protessor of Greek at Wesleyan 
past forty-one years and who has been for the University; Dr. Willard Cole Rappleye, dean ot 
past fourteen vears head of the department. the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Co 


L 


tes , . 1) SEG) Cent 
At Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, | imbia University. 


the heads of four departments retired at the end AMHERST COLLEGE has conferred the degree 


the aeademie year. They are: Dr. John C. of doctor of letters on Dr. Perey Holmes Bo 
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ton, professor of English at the University of 
Chicago and formerly dean of the Colleges of 
Arts, Literature and Science. 

Five members of the department of Romance 
languages at Northwestern University will spend 
the summer abroad. Dr. Edwin B. Place, chair- 
man of the department, will go to Belgium and 
France, where he will edit an old French manu- 
<ecript; Dr. Alphonse V. Roche will be in France 
in order to study traditionalism in French his- 
tory; Dr. Henry H. Carter will study in Portu- 
gal and Spain, where he expects to be engaged 
in editing an old Portuguese manuscript; Ross 
Ingersoll and John Nesbitt are going to France 
for advanced study. 

Av the invitation of President Lopaz Con- 
treras of Venezuela a social service mission 
sailed from New York on June 16. Members 
include Dr. John F. O'Hara, president of Notre 
Dame University, chairman; Dr. Carl W. Acker- 
man, dean of the graduate school of journalism 
at Columbia University, and Dr. Robert I. Gan- 


non, president of Fordham University. 


Dr. JosEPH S. AMES, president emeritus of the 
Johns Hopkins University, celebrated his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday on July 3. 

A LUNCHEON in honor of the eighty-fifth birth- 
day of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, professor 
emeritus of the science of government at Har- 
vard University, was given by his colleagues and 
friends at the Faeulty Club on July 1. Pro- 
fessor A. M. Schlesinger presided; William Fen- 
nell delivered the invocation and Professor Lloyd 
Haberly read a poem in honor of the guest. Dr. 
Hart made an address entitled “Facing the Fu- 
ture Unafraid.” 

Aw oil painting of Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, has been presented 
to the university by the class of 1914, of which 
he was a member. The gift was made in econ- 
nection with the twenty-fifth reunion of his elass. 
It is planned to hang the painting in the faculty 
room of University Hall. 

THE Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Edueation on June 21 awarded the Lamme Medal 
for achievement in engineering education to Dr. 
Stephen P. Timoshenko, professor of mechanical 
engineering at Stanford University. 


THE medal of the National Association for the 
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Advancement of Colored People, which is pro- 
vided each year by Dr. Joel E. Spingarn to be 
“awarded to the American Negro who shall have 
made the highest achievement during the pre- 
ceeding year or years in any honorable field of 
human endeavor,” was presented by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at the annual conference of the 
association at Richmond to Marian Anderson, 
the Negro contralto. 

Dr. Louis A. VAN KLEECK, of Manhasset, has 
been elected president of the New York State 
Association of School Physicians. Other officers 
elected were Dr. William Ayling, of Syracuse, 
vice-president, and Dr. C. Adele Brown, of Os- 
wego, secretary and treasurer. Dr. Michael 
Levitan, of Rome, and Dr. Lewis W. Heizer, of 
Watertown, have been named to the executive 
committee. 

A MURAL in memory of William McAndrew, 
first principal of Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, will be installed in this 
school as a gift from his daughter, Mary MeAn- 
drew Stonehill. Mr. MeAndrew was formerly 
superintendent of the schools of Chieago and 
was later editor of The Educational Review and 
of the Educational Review section of ScHooL 
AND SOCIETY. 

A LECTURE foundation in recognition of the 
services of Miss Helen Kenyon, retiring chair- 
man of the Vassar College Board of Trustees, 
has been established by the alumnae of the col- 
lege under the name of “The Helen Kenyon Lee- 
tureship Fund.” 


ForMER LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR WILLIAM 
HarDInG Mayes, of Texas, who was professor 
of journalism at the University of Texas from 
1914 to 1927, died on June 26. He was seventy- 
eight years old. 

Dr..IsraEL Davipson, professor of medieval 
Hebrew literature at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York, died on June 
28 at the age of sixty-nine years. 

JAMES M. LinGLeE, founder and president of 
the Union Business College, which was after- 
ward incorporated with Strayer’s Business Col- 
lege, died on June 26 at the age of eighty years. 
He was associated with the late Dr. Russel] H. 
Conwell, founder of Temple University, and was 
business manager of Temple College when it was 
first established. 
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Dr. JOHN FirMAN Coar, who retired in 1934 
from the professorship of Germanie languages 
and literature at the University of Alberta, Can 
ada, died on June 26 at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. Coar had been a teacher at Adelphi 
College and at the University of Rochester. 


Worp has been received by the Near East Col 
lege Association in New York City of the death 
Professor Harry Huntington 
Barnum, head of the department of mathematics 
of Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. 
He had been a member 


on June 28 of 


He was 
sixty-one years of age. 
of the faculty of Robert College since 1900, ex 
cept for a few years spent in graduate study in 
the United States. 


Dr. FRANK TATE, president of the Australian 
Council for Edueational Researeh, from 1902 to 
1928 director of edueation for Victoria, died on 
June 28. He was prominent in the edueational! 
Australia. In 1907 he 
United States in order to study the school sys 
tems of this country. 


cireles of visited the 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., gave the 
commencement address on June 26 at the Hil! 
School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Dr. FreD ENGELHARDT, president of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, gave the cum laud: 
address at the commencement exercises of Phil 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., on June 16. 


Dr. WitLIAM MATHER LEWIS, president of 
Lafayette College, was the principal speaker at 
the commencement exercises at Springfield Town 
ship High School, Pennsylvania. 


INCLUDED among those who will participate in 
a curriculum study symposium at the University 
of Pittsburgh at the summer sessions are Dr. 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. John P. Wynne, 
Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville; Dr. 
Samuel Everett, of Northwestern University; Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of public 
schools, Winnetka, Ill., and Dr. Henry Harap, 
ot George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A CONVENTION of the New Edueation Fellow- 
ship will be held in Santa Barbara, Calif., in 
August, 1940. Robert Hill Lane, assistant super- 
intendent of the schools of Los Angeles, is a 
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regional director of the fellowship. A steering 
committee for the convention has been appointed, 
of which the following are members: President 
Walter R. Hepner, San Diego State College; Dr. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University; Dr. 
Grady Gammage, State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Ariz.; E. S. Conner, manager of the Santa Bar 
bara Convention Bureau, and the following eity 
schools superintendents—Lawrence Chenoweth, 
Bakersfield; Arthur Gould, Burbank; 
Warren, Santa Buel 
bank; George Meridith, Pasadena, and Dr. Ken 


Curtis 
Barbara; Enyeart, Bur- 


neth Oberholtzer, Long Beach. 

A SERIES of one-day institutes on educational 
policies will be held under the auspices of the 
Oregon State System of 
connection with the summer sessions at the Uni 


Higher Edueation in 


versity of Oregon, the Oregon State College and 


the three colleges of edueation. The general 
theme of the institutes, according to Chancellor 


Frederick M. the 


Teacher’s Job in American Democracy.” Co 


Hunter, will be “Defining 
operating with the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education in sponsoring these institutes 
is the National Edueation 
its Educational Policies Commission, the Oregon 
State Teachers De- 
Edueation. Joining leading edu- 


Association through 


Association and the State 
partment of 
cators of Oregon on the discussion panels for the 
session will be Willard E. Givens, executive see 
retary of the Natienal Edueation Association ; 
Dr. Charl O. Williams, direetor of field service 
for the National Education 
Worth McClure, superintendent of the Seattle 
school system. The institutes will be held from 
July 10 to July 15. 


Association; and 


ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Seeretary Ickes has rescinded a $21,600 PWA 
grant made to the University of Georgia on the 
ground that the money was used for a new fra 
ternity house instead of for a publie dormitory, 
as directed. Chancellor S. V. Sanford is re 
ported to have said: “No fraternity house is 
being built on that site deeded to us by the Sigma 
Nu fraternity, but a dormitory is near comple 
tion there. 
building belongs to the University of Georgia.” 


Every dime of money going into that 


THE declining interest rate, which has acted 
as a levy on college revenues, has foreed Wil- 
liams College, Amherst College and Wesleyan 
University to raise tuition rates by $50 a year to 
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$450, effective in September The trustees and 

presidents ol the three eoleges concerned agreed 
" +] } 

on th step early in the spring as the only pos 

ble mean by vhliech tlie Coule phe t present 


standards in the faee of deelining revenues. <A 
substantial portion of the funds gained will be 
used to ad needy students, so that no hardship 


will be eaused. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHAT CONTROLS, IF ANY, SHOULD 
FOLLOW FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION?! 


Ar the outset T wish to say that IT favor federal 


vd tor edtueation. I favor it as the best, 1f not 
the only, means tor eliminating the more glaring 
nequalities in) edueational opportunity which 
now exist among the states I am convineed that 
inte uch aid is given, millions of children will 
continue to be denied that level of educational 


Opportunity which is demanded for the develop- 
ment of then potentialities and for the progress, 
f not the perpetiuty, ot the nation. Moreover, 
I accept the view that Congress has power under 
the Constitution to make grants to the states for 
general education the same as it has been making 
them during recent deeades bor vocational and 
other types of edueation 
Although IT tavor federal aid, IT wish to point 
two dangers which are ever lurking in it 
ind whieh ean only be guarded against through 
the Federal Government establishing certain 
tandards, regulations or conditions whieh will 
be followed in granting the aid. In this diseus- 
ion T shall regard any such standards, regula- 
tions or conditions as controls. Much as I favor 
uch controls, T do not advocate that the Federal 
Grovernment undertake to administer the sehools. 
On the contrary, T accept the view that under the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution the respon- 
sibility for the administration of the schools is 


+ 


riven by implhieation to the states and that the 
Federal Government does not have any authority 
therein. 

The first danger whieh should be guarded 
against in the granting of federal aid is that 
of pauperizing the states. There is danger that 
the states will sav, “There is slight exeuse for 
our working to support our schools, beeause the 
Federal Government will look after them for 
us.” Just as individuals may become paupers 
through depending upon gitts from their rela- 

tAn address before the American Edueational 
Research Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 
27, 1939. 


tives, the public or some other source, so states 
may become paupers through depending upon 
gifts from the Federal Government. The 
pauper’s complex may be adopted eventually by 
the strong as well as by the weak, and when that 
time comes every state will experience a decreas- 
ing interest in the schools. 

This danger of pauperizing the states through 
federal aid can not be entirely avoided, but it 
can be minimized through seeing that such aid 
is given strictly on basis of need and effort, that 
not more than a reasonable amount of aid is 
given and that the aid is withdrawn when the 
need for it has ceased to exist. I am opposed 
to permanent federal subsidies for any phase of 
education. Any proposal which seeks to give 
federal aid to all states irrespective of need is 
as absurd as it would be to give unemployment 
relief to the rich as well as to the poor. In 
agreement with Franklin’s statement — that 
“heaven helps those who help themselves,” the 
Federal Government should aid only those states 
which have displayed the proper effort toward 
supporting their schools and still can not pro- 
vide a minimum educational program. For the 
Federal Government to go beyond such minimum 

for it to adopt the slogan of complete equality 
of educational opportunity among the states— 
would entail the danger of destroying state 
initiative and of placing mediocrity throughout 
the nation at a premium. 

The second danger of giving federal aid, espe- 
cially when it is given without any controls, is 
that of continuing, if not of increasing, the waste 
of school funds. It is bad enough to permit 
local and state funds to be wasted without pour- 
ing federal funds into the same “rat hole.” 
Money which comes easily is likely to go easily. 
It has long been: observed that money which is 
inherited from a distant and little known rela- 
tive is not likely to be spent as wisely as money 
which is inherited from a close and well-known 
relative. By the same token, funds which come 
from the Federal Government are not likely to 











ye spent as efficiently as funds which are raised 
1y the state and the local community. 

Even under state aid for schools adequate 
against the danger of waste have not 


feguards 


wen established. Too often our states geive 
oney to local communities without making sure 
t the money will be spent in an. efficient 


nanner; too otten they implicitly trust local 


chool officials and employees to spend these 
mids without any state inspection, supervision 
communities 


Too otten loeal 


other control. 
sist upon securing state funds, but they strenu 
isly object to any attempt of the state to super 
se the expenditure of the funds. These com 
munities argue, as they have always argued, that 
state control will hamper their freedom of action 
and that an ogreish state “will get them if they 
They 


mmunity individualism and curse the god ot 


n’t watch out.” worship the god ot 


tate cooperation. If the views of the rabid 


ndividualists had prevailed, the states would 


ever have enacted state-wide compulsory edu 


cation laws, certification laws for teachers and 


sundreds of other laws which have raised educa- 


onal levels tremendously. 


Just as millions of our fellow citizens favor 


tate aid without any state control, so millions 


of them favor federal aid without any federal 


ontrol. It is surprising to find our two largest 


and most influential educational organizations, 
namely, the National Education Association and 
the Ameriean Association of Sehool Administra 
tors, still blissfully resolving for “federal aid 
without federal control.” Let me quote the per 
tinent 1938 resolution of each of these organiza 
That of the National Edueation Associa 


tions, 


tion states: 


The National 


nereased federal participation in the support 


Edueation Association reeommends 
»f 


publie education without federal control of educa 


tional policies? 


That School 


Administrators says: 


of the American Association of 


that the report of the 
referred to 


and to. the 


it is recommended 


\dvisory Committee on Edueation be 


Edueational Policies Commission 


Legislative Commission of the National Education 
\ssociation for study, for the purpose of evolving 


plan by which legislation will be framed and 


2 Addresses and Proceedings of the National Edu 
lion Association, 1938, p- 894, 
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enacted, putting 


repeatedly athrmed by this organization 


rOllELeS 


rough which federal aid for public education w 


be secured without federal control. 


If these resolutions mean what they say, and 
+} 


we must assume that they do, these two great 


organizations worship the god of state individ 


+ 


ialism and eurse the god of national cooperation 
They are like pampered children in that they 


want money and they want it without any 


<tring’s 5 they Insist upon privileges, but they 


deny any responsibilities; they want to keep 


their cake and to eat it. Their thoughts are 
si 


completely on securing the Money and On 
dangers of the Federal Government’s having any 

are oblivious 
to the dangers of not having any control. They 


asa Santa Claus 


control over its expenditure; they 


seem to regard “old Unele Sam” 
who has unlimited money which he secures trom 
the thin air and which he dispenses to any one 
who requests it; notwithstanding his ability to 


accumulate wealth and notwithstanding his be 


nevolenee, they regard him as Incompetent 


how his 


have a worth-while view) on money 
should be spent. 
the National Edueation 


Association ol 


I can not believe that 


Association and the American 


School Administrators will continue, as they have 


done annually for the last two decades, to adopt 


a resolution which approves federal aid without 
any federal control. * For them to do so is ce 
tain to continue to handicap the chance of seem 


ing federal aid. They should be reminded that 


the Federal Government has never allocated 


funds to the states for education, highways, flood 


prevention, water power, unemployment reliet 


or any other purpose without requiring that 


certain conditions be met. They should know 
that none of the many bills which have proposed 
federal aid for education have failed to provide 
certain standards, regulations or other types of 
receiving the aid. 


controls as a eondition tor 


They should be aware that the present Harrison 
Thomas bill, which Incorporates the recommen 
dations of the Advisory Committee on Education, 
rightly provides for more controls than any pre 


vious bill on the question. Knowing these facts 


Official Report of the American Association ¢ 
School Administrators, 1938, |). 192, (The 1030 
resolutions of the association were silent on t 
issue of control; they endorsed Senate Bill S. 1305 


l 


which provides certain controls 
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they should cease living in a fool’s paradise and 
decide to support a proposal for federal aid 
with adequate federal control. 

What should be the 
which should be made a corollary of 
aid? On the one hand, the controls should not 
go so far as to stifle state initiative, and never 


should they tamper with the curriculum. On 


nature of the eontrols 


federal 


the other hand, since education is so important 
and since the money of all the people is to be 
used for the support of education, the Federal 
Government should make certain that its money 
is honestly and efficiently expended. On the 
general limits which such controls should have it 
seems to me that the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Edueation provides a statesman- 
like policy on which all our citizens might unite. 


This report says: 


The committee was of the opinion that neither 
of these opposing views is more than partly correct. 
Some federal aid must be provided and there must 
be a limited amount of control, directed primarily 
at honesty, legality and efficiency in the expendi- 
ture of federal The 
must meet its responsibility to the taxpayers for the 


funds. Federal Government 


proper expenditure of publie funds. Some safe- 
guards are therefore necessary, but all necessary 
safeguards can be provided without bringing the 
Federal Government into the local management of 


the schools.4 

Time will not permit me to mention all details 
of the standards, regulations, conditions and 
Federal 


should require to be met by any state wishing 


other controls which the Government 
federal aid, nor will time permit further argu- 
ments for the controls which I shall mention. 
I shall elose by recommending the following as 


the chief controls which should be established: 


that the federal 


for special educa- 


should be 


(1) It 


appropriations be 


provided 
earmarked 
tional purposes, those purposes to follow closely the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Edueation. According to those recommendations 
most of the money would go for general aid to the 
schools, and smaller sums would be granted for 
teacher preparation, school building construction, 
adult edueation, rural library service, state school 
Con- 
trary, though, to the recommendation of the Advis- 


administration, and educational research. 


4 The Federal Government and Education, A 


Summary of Findings and Proposals of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Education, p. 29. 
ment Printing Office, 1938. 


U. S. Govern- 
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ory Committee, it should be stipulated that federal 
funds could be used only for public schools. 

(2) It should be provided that every state which 
receives federal funds be required to meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) It should establish a general state board of 
education unless it already has such a board, this 
board to be responsible for the expenditure of the 
federal funds according to law. This board would 
be expected to appoint all employees of the state 
department of education on a merit basis. It would 
be further expected to make plans for securing 
more efficient school administrative and attendance 
units, and to take similar steps caleulated to secure 
the most efficient expenditure of all funds. 

(b) It should provide for an efficient system of 
financial records and reports and for an adequate 
audit of the expenditure of the federal funds. 

(c) It should enact and enforce an adequate com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

(d) It should provide for a minimum school term 
throughout the state. 

(e) It should employ as new teachers only those 
persons who meet minimum standards of prepara- 
tion. 

(f) It 
among the races or similar groups in the allocation 
of the funds within the state. 

(g) It should maintain state and local support 
at a level at least as high as before federal funds 


should not make any discrimination 


were granted. 

(4) It should be provided that the Commissioner 
of Education would have the power, and be in- 
structed, to withhold funds from any state which 
did not comply with the conditions above-mentioned 
or with any other conditions which may be written 
into the statutes providing for federal aid. 


Warp G. REEDER 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


MANNERS GO TO SCHOOL 

Hiau-school students of Phoenix, Arizona, 
have written their own book on etiquette—the 
result of over 1,200 questions the students asked 
about common problems of correct behavior. In 
its closely packed pages almost every puzzling 
situation is treated with such clear instruction 
as: “If, when entering a theater, there is an 
usher, the usher will lead, the girl next, the man 
last. If there is no usher the man will lead.” 
About greetings it says: “When a boy and girl 
meet, is is expected of the girl to speak first.” 
And a troublesome point in introductions is cov- 
ered in this way: “When a man is introduced to 
a woman, he takes his eue about shaking hands 
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JULY 98, 
from her. The formal introduction is worded 

this order, ‘Mrs. Wood, may I present Mr. 
Graham?’ The man is always presented to the 
voman.” The book of 
text in 


counsel on behavior is 


now used as a the freshman year at 
Phoenix. 

At Central High, Minneapolis, another book, 
equally direct and equally the product of student 
effort, has gone through several editions and is 
“The Thing 


to Do” grew out of an intensive courtesy drive 


consulted daily by the students. 
condueted among students and faculty. It covers 
questions of conduct in the library, the lunch- 
room, on street cars and buses, at the theater, at 
the telephone and elsewhere. Each section of 
advice is prefaced by the exemplary mistakes of 
one Sylvester, who honks instead of going to his 
cirl’s door, fails to introduce her properly and 
mumbles his telephone numbers. 

These books show the eagerness and determina- 
tion with which teen-age boys and girls to-day 
Students 


want to know whether a man should keep his 


are seeking information on manners. 


hat on at a soda fountain or when talking to a 
lady on the street, whether fish bones and fresh 
fruit pits may be removed from the mouth with 
the fingers at table, whether a woman’s name is 
mentioned first or last in an introduction and 
dozens of other matters that not infrequently 
puzzle their elders. They see the importance of 
correct behavior. They want to feel comfortable, 
or, in adult terms, to have poise. Moreover, they 
know that good manners have a great deal to do 
with popularity and ultimately with their ability 
to get and hold jobs. 

At the same time, many questions about eti- 
quette seem trifling to parents and are embar- 
rassing to ask. The home is no longer giving 
instruetion in gracious behavior, and youngsters 
of high-school age, feeling awkward for lack of 
t, are themselves demanding that the social 
added to curriculum. One 


school started a course in manners when teachers 


l 
amenities be the 
noticed how miserable children were in the lunch- 
Another school found its regular dances 
poorly attended, and the children who came were 


room. 


bewildered about behavior and ill at ease. In 
an eastern school a child stayed away from a 
class party beeause she did not know how to 
and other faney things.” A Mis- 
sourl teacher diseovered that only seven in a class 


handle olives $8 
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of 41 freshmen had ever made an introduction. 
When she asked if they would like to know how 
it was done a chorus of “Yeahs” answered. 

Thus courses spring up as teachers observe 
the need for them or in response to active student 
demand. High-school boys in one of the best 
residential districts of Cincinnati recently asked 
the home economics teacher to give them an 
etiquette course. In Santa Rosa, California, so 
many students wanted to enroll in the course that 
membership had to be limited to juniors and 
seniors. Other schools have found the study of 
manners similarly popular and have had to re- 
strict classes. A survey of ten Pennsylvania 
high schools revealed that two thirds of all the 
students, boys as well as girls, wanted a course 
or elub in manners. 

Etiquette, of course, is not a wholly new sub- 
jeet in the curriculum. Under different guises 
it has long had an honored place in leading 
schools. The best teaching stresses the concept 
that manners are only the surface indications of 
real character and that courteous behavior is 
born of thoughtfulness, that politeness is simply 
On the theory that 


a considerate person makes a good citizen and 


the expression of kindness. 


is an asset to the community, the Julia Richman 
High School, New York, has combined teaching 
manners with its for the past 
eighteen years. Since 1928 the schools of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, have had courtesy as one 


civies course 


of their projects in a program of character edu- 
cation. Indianapolis for over a decade has 
taught manners in a course called Social Prae- 
tice. 

Of late, however, general courses designed for 
all the students have started throughout the 
country. Working independently, with no cen- 
tral clearing house on methods, various schools 
have tried new and interesting devices of instrue- 
tion. Practice dances have been made the labora- 
tory for experiments in courtesy at one high 
school in Baltimore. The real school dances are 
now better attended, and those who came enjoy 
“At last 
teacher adds, “I noticed that every girl correctly 


themselves more. our danee,” one 


introduced her escort to the chaperon. That was 
a direct result of our teaching.” 

Practice in the classroom is another method 
of learning High 
School, Indianapolis, four girls stand before the 


manners. At Shortridge 
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Class, representing a young married woman, an 
elderly unmarried woman, a high-school boy and 
a young girl. They travel from desk to desk 
while their classmates introduce them to their 
neighbors. The teacher asks the quartet tor 
criticisms of the introductions. “Some of the 


rirls forgot to say ‘how do you do’ after I was 


introduced, and you feel funny when you stand 
there,” one contributes. “They didn’t all face 
me When they introduced me,” says another, 
“They all used their hands too much,” was an- 
other comment. Pupils in Prescott, Arizona, 
practiced shaking hands to aequire the happy 
medium between fishiness and a strongarm grip. 

In Baltimore seventh graders lean forward 
eagerly as the teacher places two disconnected 
telephones at either end of a long table. Several 
pairs of pupils enjoy giving their version of 
“Bob, who has been absent, calls Donald to get 
the next day’s assignment. Donald is out, and 
Bob talks with Donald's mother.” The various 
Bobs are criticized by the class for being brusque, 
for not saying “please” and “thank you,” and 
for announcing “I want to talk to Donald” in- 
stead of asking “May I speak to Donald, please?” 
Next day’s assignment—this is an English elass 

is to write a telephone conversation “in which 
you inquire about refreshments that were or- 
dered for a party but have not yet arrived.” 
“We'll act out the best ones in class,” the teacher 
says, “and remember to be polite even though 
vou’re very much annoyed.” 

Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, fea- 
tures mock sorority and fraternity meetings to 
give experience in the procedure for condueting 
club meetings and the way acrimonious differ- 
ences of opinion ean be tactfully reconciled. 

In Santa Rosa, California, real life situations 
were brought even closer through cooperation 
by members of the community. Pupils apply 
for positions in the office of a leading business 
man; they visit a hotel, register and are shown 
their rooms by pre-arrangement with the man- 
ager. Local hotels supply menu cards from 
which the pupils learn to order dinner. They 
learn that unless the affair is a Duteh treat, it 
is courteous for the host to give the order, sub- 
ject to his guests’ suggestion. They practice 
reading menus, learn to distinguish potatoes 
O’Brien from potatoes au gratin or lyonnaise 
potatoes, and pick up such items as the faet that 


a Tartar steak is uncooked. At the close of the 
course the students put into practice what they 
had Jearned about etiquette at a dinner and dance 
held in a hotel. 

The graduating class of a Cleveland high 
school planned a dinner at a downtown club. 
Prior to the event the students witnessed a dem- 
onstration of the entire meal, with half a dozen 
boys and girls acting as guests. At the dinner, 
though many members of the class had never 
eaten away from home before, they all felt at 
ease and had a good time. 

In assemblies, dramatic portrayals of the 
right and the wrong way entertain while they 
instruct. At one school the left half of a divided 
stage housed a skit showing an unmannerly foot- 
ball audience; the right half one that was well— 
at least better—behaved. In Elmdale, Kansas, 
pantomimes entitled respectively “What is 
Wrong with This Picture?” and “After Taking” 
demonstrated impolite and polite restaurant be- 
havior. In the first, among other social iniqui- 
ties, a boy ordered for himself’ first, a girl but- 
tered a whole slice of bread, and both played 
with the cutlery. 

Outsiders, as every teacher knows, often have 
more effect on young people than the school staff. 
In Santa Rosa, California, the president of the 
Chamber ot Commerce talked to the high-school 
students on manners from a business man’s view- 
point, and a traffic officer explained etiquette of 
the road. 

Even more will teen-agers listen to one an- 
other. One high school, to encourage good 
appearance and behavior in its girls, uses the 
device of Mystery Sisters. Girls write anony- 
mous criticisms of their classmates’ looks and 


” one of 


manners. “There are no hard feelings, 
the pupils said. “We’re all glad to have the 
suggestions.” Members of one of the many 
Charm Clubs run in cooperation with McCall's 
Magazine photographed one another before and 
after group criticism of posture with the idea 
that it is easier to master personality obstacles 
under group attack than by individual resolu- 
tion. 

Abstractions like “courtesy,” “politeness” or 
“eood breeding” are of little help to the agonized 
adolescent who doesn’t know which fork to use 
or how to present his best girl to his mother. 


’ 


But oceasional precepts do not really sink in 
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nless entorced by a well-coordinated program. 
It was found in a survey of New York schools 
at attempts to solve the problem of noise and 
ywoor table manners in the lunchroom were not 


irlv so suceessful in those schools which con 


d their efforts to the lunchroom as in those 


h had developed a consistent program ot 


od manners throughout every phase of school, 


ome and social life. 


Pupils and teachers both realize to-day that 


age staffs of 
serve with the fish course, but part and parcel 


recent 


Good manners to-day are 
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knowledge of etiquette is not the exclusive neces 


sitv of finishing school products who must man 


servants and know what wine to 


i every-day living. An early book on etiquette 


Was written for those whom “royal blood en 


dowed with e@race, comeliness and ability és \ 


ealled “Manners tor Millions.” 


one 1s 


demoeratie. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 
IN MEDIEVAL STUDIES AT STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 


THE growing interest in medieval studies 


has been so conspicuous in) American 


niversities in recent years has produced an 
educational experiment at Stantord—a_ course 
of studies leading to the A.B. degree, pursued 
not in one department of the university but 
rather in the study of the chronological period 
ot the Middle Ages. 

positive and 


eurriculum offers a 


This new 
vell-considered answer to the perennial ques- 
tion, “What should) edueation accomplish?” 


Should it offer primarily a vocational or pro 
fessional training? Certainly it may do that; 
but it must do much more than that; nearly 
eight centuries ago John of Salisbury remarked 
that if the purpose of schools is to teach men 
how to fill their bellies, then they should get to 
the root of the matter and institute courses in 
baking 
produce experts; but experts who are merely 


bread. Clearly our universities must 


“trained” without being “educated” in a broader 
We 


far too many learned lawyers who look 


sense are proving dangerous to our society. 
have 
upon the practice of law as the game of finding 
loopholes in the law; too many competent phy 
siclans who seem more intent on maintaining 
lucrative practices than in widening and cheap- 
ening medical care; too many able technicians 
who can labor without qualms to perfect new 
of war. We 


some- 


explosives, gases and weapons 
but 


thing demonie about a mind which is merely 


must have trained minds; there is 


trained, Action is not enough: we must pro- 


duce critical minds eapable not simply of act- 


EpitH M. STERN 
ing but of judging by more than personal stand 
ards whether action is good or bad. Every 


voeationally trained student who graduates from 


our universities without being something of a 


philosopher and a moralist is a menace to the 
rest of us, and eventually to himself as well. 
There are two objections to the usual college 
the 


course which specializes heavily in one of 


conventional departments of learning during 
the last 
First of all, it 


ticularly to the ardent student, a lopsided view 


two years of undergraduate study. 


gives to the student, and pan 


of the world; his major interest hides from him 
the true richness and complexity of life as it 1s 
actually lived; he lays humanity on the Pro 
crustean bed of An 
economist 1s uncomfortable when faced with the 


his peculiar diseipline. 
problems of religion-or the fine arts, and in 
stinetively he tries to reduce them to economic 
terms; the student of literature too often dwells 


misty esthetic realm and grows frankly 


In a 

contemptuous of such grubby things as eco 
nomics and polities; the biologist and psy 
chologist tend to reduce everything to a com 


hormones or inhibitions. 


mon denominator of 

Our present system of specialization produces 
warped rather than truly critical minds. One 
remembers ruefully the ancient fable of the 


blind men and the elephant: how each touched 


a different part of the 
then disputed whether the elephant were shaped 
like a rope, a tree-trunk, a wall, a palm-leat 


beast’s anatomy, and 


or a snake. Specialization of some sort we 


must have if we are to avoid hopeless super 


ficiality; yet we must discover fields of spe 
«lalization which will give the student an in 


telligent appreciation of all the chief types of 


human nature and experience and activity. 





| 
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There is a second reason why our present 
college education so seldom enables the student 
really to achieve the major objective of educa- 
tion—an understanding of the modern world: 
it is too contemporary, too exclusively concerned 
with this same modern world. A critical mind 
is by definition one which ean see things in 
perspective; but to get perspective one must 
stand back from the object viewed. A man 
who knows only the world he lives in is un- 
able to judge or to evaluate that world. Some 
years ago our railroads adopted a slogan, “See 
Ameriea First.’ What nonsense! An Amer- 
ican can really see America only by getting 
outside America and assimilating an alien 
standard of judgment. An American village 
stands truly revealed only to one who has seen 
an Italian or a Duteh or a Japanese village. 
By learning how people in other lands build 
their houses, what they wear and eat, what they 
consider beautiful, how they make love, how 
and what they worship and what they are will- 
ing to fight for—by learning these things we 
come really to see for the first time, with new 
eyes, how we Americans do and feel all these 
things, and how, perhaps, we might make our 
ways more beautiful and sensible. An educa- 
tion, therefore, which is designed to stimulate 
critical intelligence must not only give the stu- 
dent a well-balaneed view of human nature; it 
must also take him far beyond the boundaries 
of the world he lives in if it is to give him a 
real perspective on modern society and_ its 
problems. 

It is from thinking of this sort that the new 
Stanford curriculum in medieval studies has 
sprung. For it is possible to go touring in 
time as well as in space, across the centuries 
as well as across the seas; and this exploration 
of time is the study of history. Under the 
auspices of its school of letters, Stanford Uni- 
versity is instituting a new type of college 
course Which would seem to be free from the 
two chief objections to the older type. There 
will be set up a series of curricula enabling 


the undergraduate to concentrate his studies 
on the civilization of some past epoch. This 
new plan will in no way modify the existing 
academic organization or displace the present 
system of departmental specialization; it will 
merely supplement it with curricula in chrono- 
logical periods cutting horizontally across the 
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conventional departmental divisions of the uni- 
versity. Such periods as the Renaissance, the 
Enlightenment, Victorian England or Nineteenth 
Century America have been suggested, and these 
should prove especially popular. 

The curriculum in medieval studies is the first 
of these experiments to be launched. It is an 
attempt to give the student a fairly intensive 
knowledge not of one aspect of life—politieal, 
economie, artistic or the like—but rather of all 
sides of life as it was actually lived in a single 
past age. The sponsors of the plan believe that 
the study of all the facets of human nature, as 
they appear in a cultural context very unlike 
our own, will provide the undergraduate with 
an unrivaled opportunity to look at the modern 
world with fresh and critical eyes. By scan- 
ning the axioms and prejudices of the Middle 
Ages he may learn to probe the hidden assump- 
tions of our own time. Indeed, the present 
interest in medieval studies throughout America 
is largely rooted in the growing conviction on 
the part of thoughtful men that the attempt to 
diagnose our present ills on the basis of purely 
modern assumptions is doomed to failure, if 
only because our troubles may well be caused by 
the falsity of those very assumptions. The 
ideal of the new medieval course is to enable 
the student to saturate himself temporarily in 
the standard of values and judgments commonly 
accepted by a great past culture, thus freeing 
his mind from our current clichés and presup- 
positions and enabling him to see the wor!d 
around him from the outside rather than from 
the inside alone. 

The study of the Middle Ages is particularly 
well suited to this purpose; for they are not 
simply sufficiently distant to give us an ab- 
stracted view of the twentieth century: they are 
also the ancestral form of our modern culture. 
When one starts tracing the historical roots of 
almost any of the dominant ideas and institu- 
tions of our time one will find that they go back 
to the Middle Ages, but not much farther. 
There was in many ways a very real break be- 
tween the ancient world and the civilization of 
the Middle Ages; but the modern world has 
emerged gradually and almost imperceptibly out 
of the Middle Ages. Capitalism and national- 
ism, parliamentary government, modern experi- 
mental seience, power technology, our university 
system itself—all these began in the Middle 
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Ages, and a study of their origins casts much 
The Middle 
-apitalistie. 


ight on their present character. 
Ages were feudal, but becoming 
fhe student will therefore have the 
privilege of finding out what produced ecapital- 
sm, and then of discovering why the medieval 
churehmen didn’t like the capitalists. The Mid- 
dle Ages were cosmopolitan, but becoming na- 
tionalist; so the student will be led to study the 
springs of nationalism and to consider its value. 
Above all, the Middle Ages were profoundly re- 
cious, but growing more secular-minded as the 
centuries passed. Whatever else it may accom- 
plish, the new medieval curriculum should cure 
its students of the prevalent religious illiteracy. 
They may not emerge from it more devout, but 
they will certainly be better informed about the 
Christian religion, the ultimate questions it poses 


double 


and the answers it offers. 

The mechanies of the course are simple. 
Stanford is still wedded to the elective system. 
As yet it has proved impossible to institute 
veneral examinations in the major subject at 
the end of the senior year: the A.B. degree is 
gained by the mechanical accumulation of course 
credits. About half of the student’s time dur- 
ing his last two years will be devoted to medi- 
eval studies, selected from a considerable list 
of courses offered by various departments: his- 
tory, economics, the various linguistie groups, 
philosophy, religion, graphie art, musie and 
chemistry (the history of science). There are 
three basie requirements: a reading knowledge 
of medieval Latin, an intensive survey course 
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above the elementary level in the history and 
civilization of the Middle Ages and attendance 
during each quarter at a designated “Medieval 
The topies for investigation by this 
the first 
new curriculum are: Chivalry (Dr. Frederick 
Anderson); The Church Fathers (Dr. Henry 
Lanz); Medieval Mysticism (Dr. D. Elton True- 
blood) ; Medieval Technology (Dr. Lynn White), 
and Medieval Heresies (Mr. Albert J. Lynd). 
Normally a graduate from this curriculum will 
have worked in six such seminars, and in each 
he will have written a paper representing re 
search into some aspect of the common topie. 


Seminar.” 


seminar during five quarters of the 


These required courses, supplemented by elee 
tives, should equip an intelligent student with 
a far-from-superficial knowledge of how his 
medieval ancestors lived and thought and felt 
a knowledge which will provide him not simply 
with a genetic understanding of the modern 
world but also—more important—with a high 
tower (by no means built of ivory!) from which 
he may get the long view of contemporary 
affairs. 

The sponsors of this plan 
that the idea of chronological curricula may 
spread to other universities and that it may help 


at Stanford hope 


to produce a more balanced and humane type 
of education in America: an edueation of the 
critieal intelligence without which all our teeh- 
nical and vocational training will surely bring 
nemesis. 
LYNN WHITE, JR. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PLIGHT OF ENDOWMENTS 

IN a report just submitted to the fifth annual 
conference of the trustees of colleges and uni- 
versities Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Prince- 
ton, paints a gloomy picture of the outlook for 
the endowment system, “long the pride of Amer- 
ica and a source of perpetual wonder to Europe.” 
The system, Professor Kemmerer finds, is jeop- 
ardized in three ways. First, its sources are be- 
ing dried up; second, income yields, temporarily 
at least, have been drastically reduced; and, 
third, the purchasing power of the income of 
these funds is threatened by the government’s 
monetary and fiscal policies. 


The drying up of the sourees of the country’s 
endowments, the Kemmerer report notes, is a 
result, on the one hand, of declining business 
profits and large individual incomes; on the other 
hand, of increasing tax rates. “Income, inheri- 
tance and gift taxes,” says Professor Kemmerer, 
“have been tending strongly upward, and in the 
highest brackets the rates in the United States 
are probably the highest in the world.” And he 
asks: 

With growing and uncertain competition in bank 


ing, utilities and other businesses, with increasing 


government regulation, with advancing and very 
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uncertain taxes and with the value of the dollar 


threatened, is it any wonder that the average man 
of means Is increasingly Cautious about giving away 


his money, even for the most worthy causes? 

But the problem of the trustees for endow- 
ments does not end, unfortunately, with the 
mere drying up of the sources of these funds, 
Interest rates, which represent the bulk of the 
income from endowments, are currently the low- 
est in the world’s history. The average vield on 
United States Treasury bonds, for example, was 
3.71 per cent. in February, 1926, but in Febru- 
ary, 1939, stood at only 2.44 per cent. Finally, 
Professor Kemmerer observes, the real value of 
even this diminished income is threatened by 
possible inflation. He believes numerous forees 
are making for an eventual price inflation, which 
will mean a decline In the dollar value of bonds 
and a decline in the purchasing power of the 
income from such securities. As the most im- 
portant ol these forces he counts the devaluation 
of the dollar, the silver policy and the govern- 
ment’s defieit financing, with its handmaiden 
“cheap money.” 

It might be suggested, perhaps, that in certain 
respects the outlook for endowments is not quite 
as depressing as Protessor Kemmerer is inelined 
to see it at the moment. For example, if price 
inflation should come, its results would not neees- 
sarily be entirely unwholesome for the investor. 
To the extent that such inflation was the result 
of business recovery we might expect, for ex- 
ample, that it would increase incomes, and hence 
the supply of funds available for benefactions, 
such as endowments. Also, such a price increase 
would have the effeet of raising interest rates, 
which would increase the income on new invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, the picture drawn in this 
report is essentially accurate. When a govern- 
ment lives beyond its means for any considerable 
period it first makes up the deficit by taxation 
and then by a disguised capital levy in the form 
of inflation. It is the unhappy fate of our ecol- 
lege endowments to find themselves eaught be- 
tween the upper and lower of these millstones.— 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


OF all the strange experiments now being un- 
dertaken in the field of higher edueation the 
one at St. John’s College in Annapolis is the 


strangest. Third oldest among the American 
liberal arts colleges, St. John’s a few years ago 
appeared to have outlived its usefulness, To-day 
it holds the attention of edueators everywhere. 
Walter Lippmann sees in it the seedbed of the 
American Renaissance. The revival of St. 
John’s took place when two former Rhodes 
scholars went there from Chieago and pulled a 
slightly used curriculum out of the college’s own 
dim past. It was an all-classies eourse which 
the rejuvenators suggested, similar in form, if 
not in its actual selections, to the first one of- 
fered there in 1696. The modern interpretive 
text-book was thrown out the window. The elee- 
tive system, touchstone of “progressive” eduea- 
tion, was ruthlessly abandoned. Soeial and 
athletie activities were curtailed. The St. John- 
nies onee more puzzle through Aristotle in the 
Greek, Newton in Latin and seores of other first 
sourees, ancient and modern. The “Great 
Books” have come back into their own. 

The story of the St. John’s College experi- 
ment is told by Milton S. Mayer in the eurrent 
issue of Harper’ Magazine. It has been the 
subject of aeademie diseussion for two years. 
But edueators are reserving Judgment on it until 
they can see its fruits. The first class will not 
graduate under the new system until 1941. 

The “experiment” or “revival,” as you ehoose 
to eall it, is not without its dangers. The real 
novelty in the te plan is not the use of elassies in 
the original. Such courses are available at any 
good college. It is the discipline of a planned 
curriculum. Colleges and universities have been 
moving en masse from required to elective eur- 
ricula. More and more specialized courses have 
been offered and more and more liberty has 
been given the individual student in the choice 
of his field of study. The movement may have 
got out of hand. 

The reaction involved in the St. John’s plan, 
however, is likely to prove too drastie. It leaves 
the student no diseretion in his course of study. 
It makes no allowance for differences in natural 
ability, in preparation, and in taste. Its de- 
fenders say it promotes demoeraey by providing 
a truly liberal edueation, but it is not demoeratie 
in method, If teaching standards are uniformly 
high it might serve its purpose better than the 
other liberal arts colleges do. The students’ in- 
terest will be stimulated over a broad field of 
knowledge. But if the teaching standard is al- 
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ed to fall off, students will learn less and be 


ss satisfied with their edueational 


n betore, 


Progress is sometimes made by experimenting 


extremes. Whether the St. John’s plan sue 


Investment 
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ceeds or fails, it will have an effect on the prog 
It foeuses attention 


the liberal 


leges against whieh it is in rebellion.—The 


ress of American edueation. 
arts eol 


Bos 


sharply on the diffusion i 


ton Eve ning Transcript. 


REPORTS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
English, Spanish 
of the United 


ISSUED in three languages 


nd Portuguese—a new bulletin 


States Office of Education deseribes pictorially 


nd in text “Edueation in the United States of 


({merica.” The bulletin will serve an extensive 
need, particularly in meeting the many requests 
the Federal Office 
ries for information in regard to the organ 
this 


come to trom foreign 


on and tunetioning of edueation in 


the volume which will be available for its 
distribution to Spanish, Portuguese and 
Mnelish-speaking delegates to the eighth confer- 
Ot the W orld Federation ot Edueation As 
ations, from August 6 to 11, states that the 
terial is offered as a contribution toward inter 
“meriean cultural understanding. 
‘The ideal of 


eatly strengthened by 


inter-American solidarity, so 
increased governmental 
efforts, during recent years, can be effective only 
to the extent that such an ideal is supported by 
the enlightened cooperation of the citizens of the 
American hemisphere.” 

In a joint Reuben T. 


statement issued by 


Shaw, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Paul Monroe, president, World Fed 
eration of Edueation Associations, it is pointed 
out that “South Americans in greater numbers 
will live among us as students and as teachers; 
North Americans will turn more readily south 
ward for the pursuit of aeademie and cultural 


interests. We have so much to learn from each 


other!” 

Both the National Edueation Association and 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
cooperated with the Office of Education in mak- 
ing the new publication available in the three 
languages as an offering toward understanding 
between North and South American educators. 





Regarding the remarkable erowth ot the 


Ameriean public high sehool, it is stated in the 
bulletin that high-school enrolments in 1900 were 
hut litthe more than half a million pupils, while 
to-day they are more than 6,000,000 and even 
more than 7,000,000 if junior high schools are 
included. 

For the entire country, two thirds of the boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 to 17 inclusive 


are now enrolled in the last four years of publie 


high school. Back in 1900, only about one 
twelfth were similarly enrolled. 
The report further states: “The methods of 


mass edueation practiced a generation ago de 
that child fit uniform 
instruction deemed by the chool 
wood. If he failed to fit, the 


manded every Into a 
scheme ot 
authorities to be 
responsibility and the loss were his. 

“To day, with the increase of evidence at hand 
concerning individual differenees in) pupil ea 
pacities and interests, no longer does the entire 
hurden of ‘fitting’ rest with the pupil, although 
he is still given abundant opportunity to learn 
how to make proper adjustments in his life rela 
tionships. The school is increasingly accepting 
responsibility for ‘fitting’ its program to meet 
This it 


does in several ways, each of which has an im- 


the varying needs of individual pupils. 


portant place in a modern school system. 
“Classrooms have been extensively reorganized 
involving in many schools such features as moy 


able seats, visual education school 


equipment, 
address systems, radio reception and talking ma 
chines and records. The grounds, the labora 
tories and shops, the auditoriums, the gymna 
sium, and the general surroundings indicate that 
the modern school is a desirable place in which 
a child may live and develop—treely and at the 
same time orderly, comfortably, happily, and 
aesthetically.” 
Enrolments in vocational sehools and classes 
in 1918 (the first year after the establishment of 
secon 


vocational edueation in 


the program of 
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dary schools under federal grants) were but 
164,183 persons, but to-day the total number 
soars over 2,000,000. 

“However unsatisfactory enrolment figures 
may be in measuring advances in the vocational 
secondary 


edueation carried on in 


schools they may surely be taken as a more or less 


program 


wuthentie indication of the popularity and value 
of the program. 

“A significant fact which emerges from a study 
of the records is the consistency with which the 
enrollment in vocational education has increased 
each year since the federally aided program was 
started. 

“Since the national program of vocational re- 
habilitation was started in 1920, over 100,000 
persons have been rehabilitated and returned to 
self-supporting employment. 

“During the fiscal year 1937-38, 3,517 men 
enrolled in CCC eamps elementary 
school certificates or diplomas, 634 received high- 
school diplomas and 13 were awarded college 


received 


degrees as the result of work carried on while in 
camp or in schools and colleges acting in eo- 
operation with the camps. 

“Adult civie education has made notable prog- 
ress in recent years, particularly through the 
development of public forums. Demonstrations 
in many areas have been conducted under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Education, and many 
state departments of education have been active 
in promoting an understanding of the needs for 
and the problems involved in the organization 
and operation of publie forums in connection 


with the schools. 
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“The radio is another of the newer channels 
being used to promote the advancement of edu- 
cation throughout the nation. Demonstrations 
by national, state and local edueational groups 
have shown that educational radio programs can 
be developed that are adapted to the needs and 
interest of large numbers of listeners. The use 
of radio for educational purposes has been con- 
stantly expanding. As in the publie forum 
movement, the Office of Education is taking an 
active part in demonstrating and encouraging 
the use of radio for educational purposes, not 
only in schools and colleges but in the field of 
adult education. 

“There are in the United States to-day about 
1,350,000 students enrolled in the colleges and 
universities. There are four men students to 
every three women. 

“Tt requires the full-time services of more than 
110,000 faculty members to carry on the work 
of the colleges and universities of the country. 

“These institutions are of all sizes. Some have 
fewer than a dozen staff members on their fac- 
ulty and offer only the standard college courses ; 
others have more than a thousand staff members 
and offer a wide variety of courses.” 

While many other countries have national min- 
istries of education which are responsible for 
administering education, it is pointed out in the 
bulletin that in the United States there is no 
federal agency that controls the schools. The 
responsibility for providing public education has 
been left to the several states. There are now 
approximately 127,000 local units of school ad- 
ministration within the 48 states. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GRADES AND INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS 


A Stupy OF THE FIGURES FOR THREE YEARS IN 
ONE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Pupits should, of course, generally achieve 
according to their capacity. Intelligence quo- 
tient tests are supposed to indicate that capacity. 
Proper instruction should attain the best results 
The private school is splendidly set 
Experienced teachers, 


possible. 
up to aceomplish this. 


small classes, a regulated and supervised study 
program, a well-equipped plant, freedom from 


outside influences, proper food, hours for sleep, 
recreation and exercise—all these things help. 
Sometimes there are difficulties, naturally—a boy 
isn’t happy away from home, he’s antagonistic 
towards some master, his health is poor, he’s 
incorrigible as to discipline, ete. But these cases 
are exceptional and usually can be handled. 

The question then is, how near do pupils gen- 
erally come to what can be expected of them? 
Granted that achievement is never complete and 
that grades and I.Q.’s are not always indicative, 
nevertheless there should be some correlation be- 
tween ability and accomplishment. How much? 

















A further question leading out of this has to do 
vith the amount of uniformity in the policy of 
crading among teachers. 

The following tabulations give a comparison of 
the records of three years at one private school. 
[he reason for this was a desire to examine the 
firures more carefully to get as complete a pic- 
ture of the situation as possible, and to observe 
and consider any extremes. The intelligence test 
used is the Otis self-administering test, higher 
form. taken the 
turned in by the various teachers each year. 


Grades were from reports 


Teachers are designated by letters A, B, C, ete. 


TABLE I 
THREE-YEAR AVERAGE OF GRADES 








G Master LQ. 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 Av. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


to 
~ | 











C 16 82.9 82.0 72. 79.2 
D 11 76.7 76.0 70.3 74.3 
; H 17 75.1 75.4 71.0 73.8 
{ Oo 13 73.1 76.7 71.4 73.7 
5 Ss 14 74.9 74.7 71.1 73.6 
I 2 73.0 73.5 73.2 73.2 
7 E 10 76.8 74.5 67.7 73.0 
S G 5 72.5 72.6 71.7 72.3 
) W 18 67.6 T1.2 71.8 70.2 
10 N 6 69.8 68.3 69.7 69.3 
11 KX 7 72.8 67.8 32.5 67.7 
12 iF t 69.7 66.4 5.6 67.2 
1S t 3 67.4 68.2 7 67.1 
14 L 19 67.3 68.4 65.8 
15 Y 15 65.1 64.8 65.7 
16 H 9 66.5 62.0 65.5 
17 M 1 66.4 62.5 65.5 
18 Y S 63.2 64.9 64.5 
19 A 12 61.1 63.9 62.9 
General Av. 70.6 70.2 68.3 69.7 
TABLE II 
THREE-YEAR AVERAGE OF I.Q.’S 

Master 1933-84 1934-35 1935-36 Av 
1 M 116.1 114.8 118.6 116.5 
2 i 114.0 117.1 114.2 115.1 
R 110.8 115.5 413.7 113. 

4 F 113.1 113.5 113.1 113. 
5 G 110.5 114.2 114.4 113. 
6 N 114.1 111.5 111.9 112.5 
r K Tie 114.2 111.8 112.4 
8 ¥ 108.6 112.5 111.6 110.9 
9 B 107.9 109.6 114.1 110.5 
10 19, 108.5 111.3 111.2 110.3 
1] ID 110.6 108.6 110.5 109.9 
12 \ 108.7 109.9 108.6 109.1 
15 oO 107.8 110.6 107.9 108.8 
14 S 109.6 108.7 108.0 108.8 
15 P 104.8 107.8 112.0 108.2 
16 Cc 109.5 104.3 107.4 107.1 
17 H 99.9 102.9 109.2 104.0 
18 Ww 100.3 104.4 107.2 104.0 
19 L 97.9 99.7 107.0 101.5 
General Avy. 108.6 110.0 


110.1 111.2 

lable I shows the three-year average of grades 
given by each teacher. Sixty is passing. The 
spread, 16.3, is reasonable (62.9 to 79.2)—omit- 
ting the first and last averages it is less than 10 
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points, which is quite close bunching, out of a 
But the 


cveneral average for the school (69.7) would seem 


possible range of 40 points or more. 


to be too low, at least there’s no fault to be found 
with overgrading. In fact, the comparatively 
low average is a healthy sign (that standards are 
being maintained). The temptation in private 
schools too often has been to boost grades and get 
pupils up to passing to retain them at the sehool, 
especially during recent slim depression enrol 
ments. Furthermore, teachers who are habitually 
high graders face a danger of having their 
courses regarded as “snaps,” and the work suffers 
accordingly. 

Table II shows the I.Q.’s for the last three 
years. A school average of 110 compares very 
favorably with that of the general high-school 
group. The range among the teachers is fairly 
close, a difference of 15 points between high and 
low. It is only when grades and I.Q.’s are com 
pared that significant differences appear. 

Table III gives the comparison of grades and 
E.Qs: 
has pupils with high I.Q.’s would be expeeted to 


Naturally, the grades of a teacher who 


be higher than those of one who has poorer ma 
That is, if there is 


any consistency to the figures at all, high I.Q.’s 


terial with which to work. 


should in general produce correspondingly high 
grades and vice versa. To exhibit the compari 
son more critically an index of deviation was 
devised. The difference, plus or minus, between 
each teacher’s grade average and the school aver- 
age is taken, also the difference, plus or minus, 
teacher’s 1.Q. average and the 


between each 


school average. The index of deviation is the 
numerical difference obtained by subtracting this 


DT. 


This index gives the relative 


1.Q. deviation from the grade deviation. 
d(G) -d(I.Q.). 
number of points by which the grade average 
differs from the corresponding I.Q. average—a 
plus index shows grades which are high, a minus 
index shows grades which are low, in relation to 
their L.Q’a. 
been taken as = 
average should correspond to the I.Q. average to 
within at least five points, up or down. In Table 
III each index which is within the normal limit 


The normal limit of deviation has 
5, that is, on this basis the grade 


of deviation is marked with a star. 
The indices for each teacher are very consistent 
for all three years fourteen sets are either all 
plus or all minus and the other five are all in the 
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ese eH He H 


the table where differences are small. 
were uniform 
erading, Whether it was high, average or 
Certainly the first two and last one on the 
st were too extreme, and need to consider their 
grading policy. In fact, it seems that they have 
already done so—the report was made each of the 
last three years, and for the third year each of 


» three teachers has brought his index down 


| 
| 


TABLE 1V-B 


THREE-YEAR AVERAGE OF L.Q.’S 


Department 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 AY 
1 Language ..... i Be 112.5 132.7 112.1 
S POIBNOG .cscs ene Liz.i 113.1 111.8 
3 Mathematics 110.3 3233.7 110.9 111.0 
t Bnetish . i... << 110.5 111.1 110.9 110.8 
ee 108.6 109.6 107.2 108.5 
6 Commercial ... 107.9 105.8 109.2 107.6 
7 Sub work ..... 96.4 101.8 112.6 103.6 

Average .... 107.9 109.2 110.9 109.3 

TABLE IV-C 
THREE-YEAR AVERAGE OF DEVIATION INDEX 

Department 1933-34 1934-85 1935-386 AV. 
1 Commercial ... 10.14 9.5 6.6 8.7 
2 Sub work ..... 9.4 LTB *_ 1.5 8.5 
3. PRIStOty 6... os *0.6 *O.4 6.6 72.5 
£ Mngiieh . 6s. *_ 3.8 *_ 3.9 *1.5 *_2.1 
5 Language ..... *. 2.2 D.7 *_ 0.9 *~ 2.9 
6 Science ....... 6.3 7.6 6.0 6.6 
7 Mathematies .. 7.9 10.7 6.6 S.4 

Average .... DS 7.9 1.2 5.7 


decidedly, although not teld to do so. It is sur- 
prising how figures of this kind are apt to help 
individuals who are a little out of line. 

Tables LV A, B, C, give the grades, I.Q.’s and 
deviation indices by departments. A comparison 
of tables LV—A and IV—B shows that the three 
departments whose pupils have 1.Q.’s below the 
average (109.3) all give grades above the average 
(70.6), whereas the four departments whose 
pupils have I.Q.’s above the average all give 
grades below the average. In terms of the devia- 
tion index (Table [V—C) the first three are plus 
graders and the last four minus graders. This is 
hard to account for—probably the very nature 
of the subject-matter in some departments is 
more difficult for pupils to grasp. 


TABLE V 


EN GRADES AND L.Q.’s. 1933-386 








109 104 99 O4 89 
105 100 95 90 75 Total Per cent 
D K 
7 2 
1 1 23. 
3 1 43 «14 
6 4 3 53 orn 
26 15 7 5 108 wy 
17 12 6 6 4 90 P 
16 Le Ss 6 4 65 34 
7 2 t 1 } 26 
) 4 5 3 i 24 15 
6 2 2 re 
81 57 6 23 16 456 


30 16 
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TABLI \ 
THREE-YEAR AVERAGE AND COoRREI BETWEEN GRADES AND I.Q.'s 
Year Per cent A BR ( I) | Grade LQ I} No ID] 
qrrades 1 16 1 0 1? es ; 
ae LQ » 15 24 1 18 70.1 100.3 ) O4 165 x2 
Grades y- 17 3 3 7 
1-35 LO. eae \ 14 ot r “4 69.2 110.6 4 O4 14 84 
Grades ..... , a ‘ ) 
G LO. aol 5 “> Oa + 68.3 110.9 O4 O4 148 S 
Grades 2 14 > } 15 ne - -. 
1.Q | 15 + 0 16 69.2 110 VO 4 152 Ss 
Table V is a seatter diagram of the Grade —I.Q. usually compare with I.Q.’s to within about 8 


distribution for the last three years, with a corre 
on of better than .5, which is considered wood. 
Ss computed 


for the 


by the Pierson product moment 
The 

1s quite well 
There ot 


the six pupils 


thod coefficient of correlation). 
the 
the 


few extreme variations 


major part of distribution 


along diagonal. are, 
).'s of 110-119 whose grades were below 
pared to the five in the same I.Q. group 


90 better; the two with 


erades 
125 


; one pupil with [.Q. of 100-04 whose aver 


were or 
ot 29 whose grades were in the low 


nae 


e was in the 85-89 group. On the whole the 


ide [.(). correlation shows a close corres 


pondence, much better than in individual classes. 
That is, a pupil may, in some subjeets, fall far 
w or considerably excel his general capacity, 
ut for all his grades he can be expected to aver 
re reasonably near to his ability. The average 


ndex of deviation for 456 pupils during the last 


ee years was 8.3, indieating that grades 
TABI 
THREE-YEAR DISTRIBUTION OF 
Atanas 95 90 85 SO 75 
yee 99 4 89 4 7 
O 2 8 27 32 
Pr 3 3 13 16 
y 3 ( 10 16 
4 N 7 12 16 
G 1 3 19 36 
( \ 2 3 6 7 9 
7 E 6 14 9 18 11 
S nN 2 2 8 7 13 
i) g 1 2 3 10 14 
10) i 1 5 7 15 19 
11 5 3 2 2 9 11 
12 S 7 7 15 15 
1s M 1 6 5 5 
14 © 3 9 13 14 
1h I) 6 t 11 8 15 
It Ww 3 7 6 13 
17 B 2 6 10 
18 c 1 { 11 17 14 
) I 1 { 2 
Potal 24 58 116 221 281 

82 337 
Per cent 1 3 6 11 14 





points. 
Table V-A summarizes the per cent 


tion of grades and 1.Q.’s for each of the three 


vears, and gives the corresponding correlation 
coefficients. The figures are quite uniform 
There does seem to be a slight tendeney for 


erades to be lower as the 1.Q.’s are higher. This 
would indeed be curious, except that the changes 
(The 


slight difference in values between this table and 


are probably too small to be significant. 


those in Tables 1, I] and VI occurs because the 
averages are unweighted in the one and weighted 
hy pupil hours in the others. ) 

Table VIA shows the distribution ot 


teachers, Table VIB gives this same distribution 


hy 


grrade 


in per cent. Some extremes now appeal in the 


ast three vears nine teachers have given no grade 


as high as 95, two ot these have @wiven no grade 
in the 90's, on the other side only one teacher has 


had no failures, three have had one failure each. 


Looking at it from the other point of view, one 

VI-A 

RADES, BY MASTERS, 1933-36 
iO 65 60 DD 5O 0 
74 69 64 59 4 19 Potal 
19 25 26 1 170 
24 sb 16 11 149 
21 13 14 6 eo 145 
43 27 18 2 1 2 132 
25 21 aa yA l 130 
16 16 10 1 22 122 
S 16 15 7 107 
12 17 30 ; 1 10 105 
17 19 27 1 10 104 
21 11 19 | Og 
13 11 25 1 6 12 95 
14 15 17 2 l 93 
14 14 34 1 6 S6 
21 7 18 1 SH 
12 10 13 1 i 1 85 
13 6 30 2 1 1 
13 12 22 9 74 
6 4 2 no 
4 6 s 1 a) 1 
0 283 176 12 oe 118 LOO] 

759 162 

17 15 4 1 » 6 
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TABLE VI-B 


THREE-YEAR PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES, BY MASTERS 

B C D F Master A B cS D F 
8 34 10 11 K t 14 24 45 13 
22 32 27 7 12 oy 2 11 27 53 " 
22 +1 30 1 13 R 3 12 30 44 11 
21 47 30 1 14 L 3 13 19 46 19 
24 31 34 3 15 P 5 12 25 38 20 
25 +1 29 1 16 B 11 3 46 12 
25 18 29 9 17 M 1 13 22 56 8 
17 17 33 2 18 ¥ 2 12 26 40 20 
16 ss Pe +4 4 19 A 4 11 20 46 19 
14 33 19 4+ 
17 1 39 9 General .. t 17 31 39 9 





teacher had 19 per cent. in the 90 group, another serve as a guide for apportioning the other 
12 per cent., while failures were 20 per cent. for — work.) 
two teachers and 19 per cent. for two others. Finally, then, a study of this kind will answer 
Failures were double the A grades. There is also the following questions: (1) Is the average of 
considerable crowding in the 60 group, a marked — grades for the school such as to indicate that the 
skewness in this direetion from the normal fre- standard of work is being maintained? (2) Is 
quency curve. Grades in the 60’s obviously — the I.Q. average for the school such that pupils 
find most usage with the teachers. in general have sufficient ability to carry on their 
Table VIL gives the teaching load for each — courses of study? (3) How near to his ability 
will the grades of the pupil average? (4) What 
grading policy is practiced by the teachers? (5) 
How do the various departments compare? (6) 
How well is the teaching load balanced? 


TABLE VII 


THREE-YEAR AVERAGE OF TEACHING LOADS 





Master 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 BV 
ia aie oe pe The preceding tabulations represent what is 
0 ‘ ‘ ve h : a 
O oo 98 71 89 being done in one private school. No doubt 
; y 9 86 85 88 ° ° ’ : 
i G 80 72 72 75 others are interested in the same sort of thing. 
5 N 72 77 73 A ms ; - ; Si 
6 ‘ 75 65 80 73 The time and effort required to prepare this is 
7 D 79 71 67 72 oe Bac waeeume tae ss ada 
e I =0 70 7 75 Well worth while, providing, as it does, a set of 
4 B 59 77 G4 67 comparative figures which can be examined 
10 K 66 64 69 66 Sie ‘ ; : : ee 
11 P 62 74 63 66 critically for the consideration of improvements. 
12 t 71 61 62 65 aemees: 
13 M 64 71 49 61 RayMOND LESLIE KRUEGER 
14 ch 78 52 52 61 Tuma womnn Cl PAR 
15 re 51 53 73 59 WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
16 W 58 57 60 58 
17 H 41 64 60 55 
: sR - 
1s 16 31 38 ss NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 
mf ) 
Total 1,278 1,241 1.234 1.250 Borinc, Epwin G., HERBERT S. LANGFELD, HARRY 


cect aee 67.3 65.2 64.9 65.8 P. WELD and Others. Introduction to Psychol- 
ices i Pe ogy. Pp. xxii+652. 128 figures. Wiley. $3.00. 
ia ~ LANGSAM, WALTER C. and JAMES M. EGan. Docu- 

ments and Readings in the History of Europe 


master. Several different combinations of hours Since 1918. Pp. xxvii+865. Lippincott. $3.75 
and pupils were examined to determine a value Noruine, Ernest R. Perspective Made Easy; a 
which gave the proper consideration to each. A Step-by-Step Method for Learning the Basis of 

eee 3 a. : Drawing. Pp. xii+ 203. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
produet (H-P) failed to give sufficient weight $1.40. 


to the number of hours, a sum (H+P) still Sears, PAut B. Life and Environment ; the Inter- 
. > lations Zvin ings. Pp. xi+175. ach- 
further emphasized the number of pupils. The henge of Livi 9g shings. Pp. xi+175. Teach 
. ‘ ‘ ers College, Columbia University. $1.85. 
teaching load finally decided upon was twice the Stavson, 8S. R. Character Education in a Democ- 
hours plus the number of pupils (2H +P). racy. Pp. xii+226. Association Press, New 
York. $2.50. 


With an average load of 66 units the maximum Srouper, B. J. R. and Henry ©. Fenn. Integra- 


should not exceed 100. (Of course other activ- tion at Work: Six Greek Cities; an Expertence 
ee rare er : a ee , ae with Social Studies, Literature and Art in the 
ities also should be included in this load, properly Modern High School. Pp. vii+166. Illustrated. 


sealed. The differences in the teaching loads Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.85. 








